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The Easter Contribution 


Hols SUNDAY is the day generally set apart 
by the churches for collecting funds for the 
American Unitarian Association. The Fellowship 
is confronted by the fact that several parishes, able 
to make generous contributions to benevolent and 
missionary purposes, do not make such contribu- 
tions as churches, though individual members are 
among the most generous in the community. Un- 
like other persuasions we have not been trained to 
give a tithe of what we possess. The only contribu- 
tion a number of churches make is that given at 
Easter to.the American Unitarian Association. It 
is more evident this year than ever that the Asso- 
ciation could extend its work if it had more avail- 
_able funds. The work it can do is largely condi- 
tioned by annual gifts from the churches. 

At the annual meeting held May 23, 1922, the 
delegates voted to sustain the endeavor of the of- 
ficers and directors to carry the message of the 
liberal faith to the unchurched. These delegates 
pledged themselves at that time, on returning to 
their various churches, to make an effort to raise 
five cents a week for each man, woman, and child 
of the local constituency. This relatively small 
amount, honestly given, would mean that the de- 
nominational work could move forward as it 
should. Allotments from the Campaign fund for 
church extension have gone into the organization 
of four new churches, and the reorganization of 
thirty decadent ones. The $100,000 received from 
the Campaign committee for church equipment was 
soon expended for immediate need, as church and 
parsonage construction, and general improvement. 

The Association has extended its activities, but 
the more it does, the more it finds to do. Those 
who have followed its activities the past year must 
be aware of many new developments. The work it 
is doing is the work of the churches. If a new 
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movement is started in California, every church in ~ 
Massachusetts should be sufficiently interested to 
consider itself a part of that work. Undoubtedly, — 
organized methods of securing contributions in™ 
those parishes where there is now no such organi- 
zation would result in a much larger total. It is 
not enough to announce from the pulpit the Sun- 
day before Easter that a collection will be taken 
Easter morning. It is not enough even to dis- 
tribute envelopes on that Sunday. Every one in 
the parish should be thoroughly informed of the 
kind and extent of the work for which he is asked 

to contribute. A Fellowship such as this is not 

what one church is or what one group or organiza- 

tion is, but what the body of the church throughout 

the country is. Combined effort will carry the 

Unitarian evangel ue the thousand localities where 

it is needed. 


A True Instance 


LEASE READ THIS, which we can vouch for: 

An institution in a foreign land needs financial 
help. It sends its president and a colleague to 
America seeking funds. It is not sectarian in 
administration. To a certain city liberal in spirit 
and generous in substance, the representatives 
come. Friends of calibre in that city invite repre- 
sentatives of the Unitarian Church to a meeting 
with eminent leaders of other churches. The story 
appeals. A committee is appointed, including a 
Unitarian, to do something appreciative of the in- 
stitution and worthy of this country. Next day: 
The president of the institution and his colleague 
seek a conference with the Unitarian on the com- 
mnittee. They do three things. First, they tell a 
story of persecution, in this year of grace 1923, of 
their institution in that foreign country, for its 
alleged liberalism, at the hands of fundamental- 
ists. It is a sickening, almost unbelievable story, 
and the anguish is plain in the souls of those who 
suffer it “for Christ’s sake.”. They are both of the. 
evangelical household. They say what they endure 
is typical of the riven state of Christianity abroad. 
Second, and third, these men, in their distress, say 
it would be disastrous for any liberal here to be 
associated with their quest for money, so please do 
not name the institution in a public way, and 


please withdraw from the committee. We ask, “Is 


not a new and complete reformation coming out 
of such a state as this?” The answer is, “It seems 
sure to come, but our immediate business as ad- 
ministrators is to serve our institution so that it — 
may be saved from the enemy to do its important 
service.” 


About Church Papers 


MINISTER who seems sore because he. has 

. failed writes the usual line of disdain for the 
church which he did not find himself able to serve. 
He says the same old things, in the Woman’s Home 
Companion, and one wonders why some of the 
larger problems are not even mentioned. Taking 
the tattle about trifles in parochial routine up to 
the top of the world for the gaze of the people is 
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_ rather small business, but the editor undoubtedly 
knows her readers and their range. One of the 
later jobs of this parson who did not make good 
was. a minor place on a denominational paper. 
Here are secrets for you! He says, with no sign 

f giving his proofs, that if one would strip off the 
leadheads and overdue from the lists of subscribers 
of the three hundred church organs in this country, 
one would have only a handful of paid-up sup- 
porters left. His own paper went out of existence, 
as it deserved. . 
We agree that church journalism is still a rather 

. ineffectual thing. The decline of the so-called re- 
ligious press is due only to bad editorial manage- 
ment. Religion is more interesting than it has ever 
been. Church papers are not. What the churches 
need is respect for the canons of the journalist: 
Now they make anybody editor, it sometimes seems. 
It is not true that a church paper cannot prosper. 
Subscribers and advertising come if one delivers 
the goods. There is a lazy and deadly notion among 
pious souls that one may fail in a religious enter- 
prise and blame it on the people’s unregenerate- 
ness. The trouble is the other way round. If an 
editor knows how to make material readable, he 
will get readers. The law of service works in a 
church paper as much as it does in a department 
store. 

When Tue REGISTER is quoted up and down the 
land, when its advertising patronage grows, and 
people speak of it as though it belonged among the 


best of weekly papers outside the churches, we: 


know we are in the way of doing our job as it ought 
to be done. And when we fail to receive approval, 
we do not blame the subscriber or the advertiser. 
We make the next number better. a 


Notes 
Though it does not bear an HKaster title, the ar- 


ticle by Mr. Greeley is distinctly a celebration ‘of = 


life. The idea will be remembered by every care- 
ful reader, and it will be transformed into sermonic 
material in many a pulpit of the land. « Nothing 
written in this season, we venture, will be more 
highly praised. 


“He’s a small-town man and we can’t use him.” 
A fellow editor quotes a big: business man, and la- 
‘ments with him how true it is, in churches as well 
as in commerce. But the figure ought to fall into 
disuse, because most small towns are now the 
suburban and brisk dwelling-places of the men who 


go down daily to the city office, factory, and market- . 


place. There is nothing small about the town 
to-day except the numbers. 


Speaking of Papini’s “Life of Christ,” Gamaliel 


Bradford says the figure of Jesus has been ““the 
object of a process of attenuation of his attributes,” 


till there is nothing left “but the pale shadow of. 


New England Unitarianism.” The trouble with 
Unitarianism is like the trouble with all other 
churches. Pxalting the figure has nothing to do 
with it. That way lies Jesusolatry. Failure to 
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invest love, truth, freedom, the law of service with 
vitality and power, as Jesus did, is the answer to 
impotency wherever it may be. 


“Business for service,” says George W. Hinman 


_of Chicago, “rather than for profit, is part of the 


bunk of Christian Socialism.” Oh, no, Mr. Hin- - 
man, You do not get it straight. Business for 
service is the one way to gain legitimate and last- 
ing financial profit. A man who does business 
with his eye not on the “S” for service but on the 
other “S” with the two vertical parallel lines, “$,”’ 
is losing caste, and he will lose cash. Service is 
the law, and it rewards one in material as well as 
character above all other laws. 


Says a writer in Our World: “Ex-Governor 
Lewden considers Mr. Wilson’s refusal to accept 
the. Treaty with the Senate ‘reservations’ the most 
tragic mistake of our recent history. If this criti- 
cism by an eminent Republican of a Democratic 
ex-President is at all justified, it is a serious ar- 
raignment of the Republican Administration, for 
President Harding, during more than two years, 
has made no effort to get us into the League, with 
or without ‘reservations.’ The ‘best minds’ be- 
lieve that this country is unwilling to pay the 
price of peace.” 


Japan is certainly passing from a belligerent to 


“a peaceful basis. Whatever the Washington Con- 
* ferenieé failed to do, it succeeded in inciting the 


Japanese to cut down their huge army and navy 
taxes. ,The budget for 1923-24, now before the 
Imperial: Diet, exhibits the following salient fea- 
tures; Expenditure on the army and navy is cut 
down. A ‘considerable saving has been made in 
general_administrative charges. The sinking fund 
has been restored a year earlier than was expected. 


_Jixpenditure.for education has been increased more 
‘than 50 per cent. When a nation, as Japan, de- 
-termines..to-.spend more for education and less 
‘for armaments, it means that the cause of peace 


has taken a long stride forward. 


Ministers and parish committees who are con- 
cerned about diminishing congregations may con- 
sole themselves over the fact that clubs and lodges 
of all kinds are likewise experiencing a falling 
The average attendance at 
chureh will compare favorably with attendances 
everywhere save at moving-picture houses, theatres, 
and popular concerts. As a matter of fact, out- 
side attractions are rapidly multiplying, so that 
little time remains for attendance at public places 
not featured by exciting entertainment. Automo- 


piles, radio sets, and frequent changes of moving 


pictures lure the people. When a person can in- 
stall a radio set for a nominal sum, sit of an eve- 
ning in his dining-room and with a pair of tele- 
phones at his ears hear grand opera singers, lec- 
turers of national reputation, and famous pulpit 
orators, why should he go to his club or his 
church? It isa question of endurance. Which will 


win: the church, the club, and the lodge; or the 


automobile, the moving picture, and the radio? 
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What the New Conference on Turkey Means 


OR THE THIRD TIME since Turkey 

was declared officially dead by the 
terms of the armistice that put an end 
to the fighting in the Near East, the 
powers of the Entente last week met 
around the green table in London to 
formulate new terms—the fourth in the 
series—of peace with Turkey. It was an 
interesting gathering, and the range of 
problems that pressed for 
solution outside of the Near 
East was as wideas the Euro- 
pean continent. The spirit in - 
which the conference was con- 
ducted was indicated in ad- 
vance by the pronouncement 
by M. Poincaré, Premier of 
the French Republic, that no 
publicity must be given to the 
proceedings. It was quite 
likely that the results 
achieved by the new confer- 
ence would be made public, 
but that these results would be 
“secretly arrived at,” appeared 
a certainty when the confer- 
ees met on March 21. M. 
Poinearé’s demand for se- 
erecy in the proceedings was 
accepted by that other great 


democracy, Great Britain. 
The diplomats of the new 
school surrendered to their 


colleagues of the old. 

Turkey was absent from 
the council which had been 
called to determine the future 
of the Turkish people—or, 
rather, to try to determine 
their future. The Turkish 
terms had been defined earlier 
at Angora. The national as- 
sembly—millet medjlissy, as 
they call it in Turkish—had 2 
rejected most of the proposals 
laid down by the conference 
at Lausanne. They had made 
it known that they would not 
accept the control of Turkish 
affairs outlined at that gather- 
ing of foreign ministers. They 
had made the declaration that 
the juridical details of the 
terms of Lausanne, like the 
economic and those affecting 
Turkish sovereignty within 
the boundaries of ‘Turkey, 
were wholly unacceptable to the people 
most vitally interested in the situation— 
the Turks themselves. So it became 
necessary for the fourth time to frame 
a scheme of settlement for Turkey— 
and it is safe to assume that these 
terms must be acceptable to Turkey. 
This third conference on Turkish af- 
fairs was preceded by rumors of the 
outbreak of a new war. The fact that 
hostilities were not renewed, despite a 
militant Greece, who assured the world 
that the morale of her defeated troops 
was first-rate, was due to the Angora 
assembly and to the man who is sitting 
firmly in the saddle at Angora, Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha. 


rarely befall a statesman. 


It became apparent in London, de- 
spite the veil of secrecy which had been 
drawn over the proceedings, that there 
would be a good deal of shrewd—and self- 
ish—bargaining going on behind that veil. 
There was the Italian claim to the Turk- 
ish island of Castellorizo, which Italy has 
been asked to restore to Turkey. Behind 
the island of Castellorizo, was the larger 


Keystone Photograph 
HE STEADIES AMERICA AS BUROPE “CONFERS” 
Secretary Hughes has such burdens upon his shoulders as 


reservations 


question of the handing over of the twelve 
islands of the Dodecanessos, which Italy 
now holds, to Greece. Then there was the 
problem of the Mesopotamian district of 
Mosul, whieh is rich in oil and which 
Turkey wishes to have restored to her, 
but which Britain wishes to keep. 
Another question that injected itself into 
the conference, although geographically 
remote from the Near Bast, was the ques- 
tion of a free hand for France in the 
Ruhr, the Rhineland, and the rest of 
Germany. It was against a background 
of such questions, not necessarily having 
anything to do with Turkey, that the pro- 
eeedings of the conference to settle the 
affairs of Turkey began. 


While the powers in every part 
of the world contend and bargain with one another, he must 
reconcile many diverse elements at home in order to keep the 
people constant to their Government, and at the same time he 
must seek such avenues as he can for participating in world 
councils, lest the United States suffer loss in prestige not 
only but in power as a commerce-seeking country. 
recalled that Mr. Hughes is one of the thirty-one members of 
his party who urged support of Mr. Harding as the surer 
way of getting America into the League of Nations. 
is no reason to doubt that he is still for the League with 


The manner of their settlement was 
widely different from the methods that 
prevailed when the terms of the armistice 
were submitted to Turkey for her signa- 
ture in 1918. _At that moment in history, 
all Turkey had to do was to sign on the 
dotted line. Many tides have flown tur- 
bulently through the Bosphorus since that 
apparent day of decision. Turkey now is 
in a position to refuse to sign. 
So, although victorious Turkey | 
was not represented at the: 
conference, and the much ad- 
vertised Elevtherios Venizelos 
was there as the spokesman 
of defeated Greece, the Turk- 
ish point of view was an ele- 
ment, and a considerable ele- 
ment, on the international 
bargain counter. It was a re- 
flection on the morale of 
Europe that this basic change 
in the position of Turkey was 
not affected by moral force, 
but by the same old force 
that had governed the affairs 
of men and of nations since 
the dawn of  history—the 
force of arms which the re 
sults of the World War were 
assumed to have eliminated 
as a governing, and even a 
considerable, factor in the life 
of the race. 


THE QUESTION for the 
powers to reach an agreement 
on was not how much they 
could wrest from Turkey, 
either in islands or in oil 
fields or in free hands in the 
Ruhr, but of how little Turkey 
was willing to concede with- 
out interposing her ‘“Olmaz” 
—-it cannot be. The powers 
were apparently under a reali- 
zation of this changed condi- 
tion at the outset of the 
conference. Although M. Poin- 
earé’s rule of secrecy pre- 
vailed with impressive com- 
pleteness, still there were 
diplomats, even of the old 
school, who were willing to be 
slightly indiscreet. From the 
whispered indiscretions of 
these diplomats, doubtless in- 
tended to be shouted from the housetops 
of London, it was possible to gather that 
the impossibility of rejecting the Turk- 
ish demands for material concessions 
brusquely and in toto was out of the 
question. Turkey is obtaining conces- 
sions. The powers are meeting her 
partly in her desire to achieve freedom 
from European control, a control which 
is not exerted for the benefit of the Turk- 
ish people, but for the benefit of Euro- 
pean stockholders back of their diplomats. 
It is even possible that the Turks may 
attain the right to enforce Turkish laws 
within their own boundaries. 

The economic terms of the future 
(Continued on page 22) 


It is 


There 


: 
> 
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The Human Value of Material 


Man, reaching out his hand for that with which he may 
express his deepest and finest emotions, takes instinctively 
that which, like himself, has known the pulse of life 


WILLIAM ROGER GREELEY 


I, THe Romantic Atom 


The young deities discussed 

Laws of form, and metre just, 

Orb, quintessence, and sunbeams, © 
What subsisteth, and what seems. 


And shrilling from the solar course, 
Or from fruit of chemic force, 
Procession of a soul in matter. 


N AN “AGE OF MATERIALISM” one would expect to 

find “material” idealized and revered. The “matter” with 

which civilization is so engrossed should receive a high 
place in the esteem of its devotees. The contrary seems to 
be the case. Matter, the heart of materialism, has been re- 
garded as belonging to a dead kingdom, inert and prosaic. 
As a matter of fact, the fact of matter is just the reverse. 
Matter possesses infinite living energy and is as mysterious 
as anything in man’s experience—more illusive in its substance 
than the air-drawn dagger or the squeaking goblin. Be- 
tween its atoms are spaces as vast in proportion to the size 
of these atoms as the interstellar reaches. The end of your 
thumb contains countless millions of pulsing units of matter, 
each one, perhaps an inhabited world, passing through its 
own centuries of development in a brief minute of our time, 
and yet maintaining its characteristic appalling rapidity of 
vibration undiminished through unfathomable time. It is 
only the limit of scale arbitrarily imposed by the human mind 
.that makes such a conception even improbable, to say nothing 
of impossible. : 

So in the light of this atomic miracle, dull matter becomes 
romantic, and about it shall cluster the tributes of the 
imagination. 5 

II. THe Sacriricran ATONEMENT 
Not of adamant and gold 
Built he heaven stark and cold; 


No, but a nest of bending, reeds, 
Flowering grass, and scented weeds. 


If mystery throbs in every atom of sodden lead and soggy 
clay, how is the wonder heightened when, through the amaz- 
ing alchemy of life, these little myriad worlds in motion 
find the power to organize themselves into a single conscious 
body, a small universe with a purpose and a “self,’’—a flower, 
a bird! 

Matter appears to us in a progression of forms, constituting 
‘the mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms. In this series 
complexity increases in the order named. The mineral world 
is simplest, the vegetable more highly organized, and the 
animal most complex of all. ‘¢ 

It is a matter of common observation that the appeal of 
mineral matter, as such, to the eye and imagination of man 
is very slight. A landscape or a seascape has an appeal quite 
dissociated from the material of which it is composed. We 
do not gaze out upon the ocean as a marvelous solution of 
Sodium chloride! Until it has been worked by the hand of 
man, or otherwise has shared the influence of life itself, 
material does not thrill him. With this fact in view, a theory 
of material in relation to its value in the arts (i.e., its human 
value) has been advanced: 


‘shells. 


The theory is that the value of material is directly propor- 
tional to its life experience. Substances that have had a 
simple and merely mechanical history are comparatively un- 
prized, while those that have lived through many vital periods 
of change and transmutation are strong in their appeal to 
man. As no material is used in the arts until its life has 
been finished, and as the materials that have not possessed 
life are of less value, the idea at once establishes itself that 
it is by a life sacrificed that the material is saved and con- 
secrated to use in the arts. 


Ili. THe MInErRats 


Full fathom five thy father lies, 
Of his bones are coral made. 


Among minerals, the metals stand conspicuous as examples 
of material that has had no prolonged life history. They have 
cooled and solidified and then remained inert until refined and 
worked by man. Iron as it occurs in nature has little nobility. 
Neither have the other metals. Even a nugget of gold is 
without appeal, unshapely, and an object to satisfy curiosity 
and cupidity only. Refine it and work it, and the same gold 
finely wrought has much beauty, borrowed from the crafts- 
man’s hand. Iron is the dominant metal to-day. Ours is the 
iron age. When poured from the furnace it cools and crystal- 
lizes into cast iron. In this form it is useful, but little prized 
in the arts; but. let the armorer forge it with well-directed 
blows into an embossed shield, or the smith fashion it into 
the tracery of a massive swinging gate, and iron is common 
no longer. 

In the arts stone is the most used of the minerals. Classi- 
fied according to the theory of life history, it represents an in- 
teresting study. 

Granite has a short history; whether a crystallization of 
molten earth-minerals or a coating of incandescent cloud par- 
ticles picked up in space, its story as we know it is limited 
to inorganic chemistry and physics. ; 

It is a building material of great durability and considerable 
beauty. Whether in the heavy construction of Egypt’s temples 
or the soaring grace of the monastery of Mont St. Michel, 
whether in the classic lines of the Boston Public Library or the 
gaunt pylons of Brooklyn Bridge, it finds a high. place in the 
arts. It is hard and sound and lasting. What rivals has 
granite? Travertine also is igneous, but has a chapter of 
voleanie experience added to its story. Spilled from the 
craters of Italy, it offers to art a valued texture, and is used 
in such places of distinction as the interior of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, the Pennsylvania Station in New York, 
ete. Other stones have a still longer history. Limestones early 
in their career were living tissue. They originated as beds of 
A block of Caen stone is composed of myriads of 
once living shellfish. Man chose this material for the ca- 
thedrals of France, in which the aspirations of humanity found 
their supreme architectural expression. Marble has a similar 
history. Formed of once living shell, subjected to the purifica- 
tion of heat and pressure, and again solidified in clear crys- 
talline form, it stands as the most prized of the building stones. 

When the most cultured civilization yet recorded turned to 
its architects for temples to express beauty in its most con- 
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summate form, these Greek architects chose marble as the 
material best fitted for this lofty purpose. 

Earth proudly wears the Parthenon 

As the best gem upon her zone. 
And when the sculptor wished to embody beauty in perfection 
of form he selected marble for his work. The Hermes of 
Praxiteles, the Aphrodite of Melos, the mighty works of 
Phidias, all needed marble for their perfect consummation, 

If our theory searches for a more highly organized ma- 
terial used in the realm of sculpture, the chryselephantine 
statue of Zeus hiniself, the greatest of Greek gods, suggests 
itself as bearing out the principle, by the fact that ivory is 
used for its finer parts. 

The plastic arts make use of clay, terra cotta, bronze, and 
other metals, granite, limestone, marble, and ivory. That, 
roughly, is the order of. their acquaintance with life, and that. 
roughly, is the order of their esteem in the arts. 


IV. Tue PRECIOUS STONES 


of one whose hand, like the base Indian, 
richer than all his tribe. 


Speak... 
Threw a pearl away, 

It is difficult to make the long line of precious stones pass 
in review before our theory. Their histories are similar, 
their character, in general, strikingly uniform. 

As between the topaz or the turquoise, the emerald or the 
amethyst, the ruby or the diamond, it is hard to differentiate. 
Their commercial values vary somewhat but are all high. 
Their substance is in most instances the same in general 
character. No one of them, the world over, stands out above 
the others. Yet if we search for a test of man’s regard for 
these brilliant trifies, we can find it in his own words. His 
poetry reveals the treasure of his heart, and throughout the 
ages his poetry has singled out in all lands one dearest gem, 
the life-born pearl. 

No writer of verse has sung the praises of the diamond. 
Solomon speaks of rubies only in a derogatory comparison 
with wisdom. No song is sung to the sapphire; but from 
Homer to Shakespeare the pearl is praised. The lover likens 
his sweetheart to it; the father bestows its name upon his 
daughter; virtue is likened to it. The Pearl of Great Price 
is the figure of superlative worth. For supreme contrast, it 
is pearls that are cast before swine. 

And so the only gem that has known life stands first in the 
esteem of man. 


VY. Tue Woops 


The deacon enquived of the village folk 
Where he could find the strongest oak 
That couldn’t be bent nor split nor broke. 

There are quick-growing soft woods that furnish the lumber 
of commerce,—spruce, hemlock, pine, and poplar. There are 
slow-growing hard woods that serve more noble ends in the 
arts,—chestnut, ash, oak, mahogany, teak, ebony, rosewood, 
etc. Among these are individual trees that have buffeted the 
storm, haye outlived their kind by superior stamina, or have 
otherwise been through wider experiences than the common 
tree. These are the prized specimens. 

As an illustration take the oak. The oak of commerce is 
_cut from a forest in which all trees are alike, growing with tall 
regular boles, each protected from the storm by its neighbors. 
The wood, if cut with great care along “medullary lines, ee 
yields the “quartered oak’ of the roll-top desk. 

Look now at the finer oaks. English oak is the most Aigtiy 
prized for handsome finish. In England every “Wnglish oak” 
is numbered. There is a “Who’s Who” published for wood 
fanciers. When a tree is cut the fact is advertised, and bids 
‘received. These oaks are “pollard” oaks. A pollard is a 
dehorned stag or beeve. The oak has been similarly shorn 
of its great branches. It has struggled to regain its strength 
and symmetry, and as a result of these unusual vicissitudes, 
its life thereby enriched, its wood is valued by man at fabulous 
prices. No poet sings of chestnut, but oak is worthy of his pen. 
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VI. THE TEXTILES 


Nor knew her beauty’s best attire 
Was woven still by the snow-white choir. 


The textiles arrange themselves very neatly in the order 
of their complexity or life-factor. 

The lowest form is the natural mineral fiber, asbestos, It 
makes a coarse, clumsy cloth, useful for fireproofing. 

Then come the simple vegetable fibers, sisal, hemp, and 
cotton. More complex is linen, which must be carefully 


rotted and prepared. The result is correspondingly enhanced, 


and linen is used where cotton is unworthy. ; 

Above all vegetable fibers in life complexity are the animal 
products. Wool is much more highly prized than any in 
the first category. It is the stuff that rugs are made of,— 
the masterpieces of the Oriental weaver. It is the material 
of the Gobelin tapestries. It is the most highly organized 
textile, being wholly animal; and yet, could we find a fiber 
all animal in its original, with a further history, it Ss 
surpass wool. 

Such a fiber is silk, for the silkworm takes a portion of its 


own body and fashions it with marvelous skill into the most — 


prized fiber known to man. The stories of all lands where 
silk is known give it the first place among fabrics. The poet 
who cannot mention cotton, nor sing of wool, can dignify and 
embellish his line with the name of silk. 


Vil, 


Know’st thou what wove yon woodbird’s nest 
Of leaves, and feathers from her breast ; 
Or how the fish outbuilt its shell, 
Painting with morn each annual cell; 
Or how the sacred pine-tree adds 

To her old leaves new myriads? ~ 

Such and so grew these holy piles, 
Whilst love and terror laid the tiles. 
Barth proudly wears the Parthenon 

As the best gem upon her zone; 

And Morning opes with haste her lids 
To gaze upon the Pyramids ; 

O’er England’s abbeys bends the sky 

As on its friends with kindred eye; 

For out of Thought’s interior sphere 
These wonders rose to upper air. 


CoMMUNITY or Lirs 


Man, in reaching out his hand for material with which to 
express his deepest and finest emotions, takes instinctively 
that which, like himself, has known the pulse of life. 

For his noblest temples and monuments he takes the stone 
that is compounded of once living things—marble. 

Asa symbol of utter purity and beauty, rejecting the more 
brilliant mineral stones, he singles out the one organic gem—the 
pearl. 

Choosing material for the walls of the room where his 
hearthfire is to burn, he passes by the easy quick-growing 
woods and takes the sturdy storm-twisted oak, gnarled and 
searred with many battles. 

He clothes the dignity of the pontiff, the grandeur of the 
prince, and the glory of his love, not in cotton, linen, wool, 
but silk—the life-born, life-wrought thread, unwound from a 
self-made cenotaph. 

Always man chooses what is most akin to him, moved to 
admiration by sacrifice of life for beauty. 

\ 


Spring Mood 
MAUDE BURBANK HARDING 


The breath of April fans my hair; 
The spring wood’s tender glow, ° 

Beguiling, tempts my errant will: 
How help but long to go? 


The call of April passes soon. 
Be still, my heart, and stay: 
But leave, oh, leave to me the mood, 
When spring has gone its way! a 
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Remembering You 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


Aprit—aNnp You Nor Here! 


April—and you not here! Dear Heart, Dear Heart, 
How can I brave the sweetness of the Spring, 
The beckoning of every lovely thing 

We loved together—how endure the smart 


_ Of watching, without you, the young buds start 


To eager life, when joyful showers sing— 
How can I bear the bluebird’s caroling, 
The robin’s throbbing note—we two apart? 


In your new Land what melody makes less 
Your Earth-life need of little friendly birds? 
What can replace, although too fair for words, 
The pulsing flush of April’s loveliness? 
There’s wondrous recompense—I cannot fear— 
Still my heart sobs, “April—and you not here!” 


a 


JuNE’s MetopyWitrHout Your Voice! 


June’s melody without your voice! It seems 
A thing incredible that Nature still 
With glad musicians peoples wood, and hill, 
And blossoming meadows where her sunshine streams 
Till every little petal glows and gleams! 
Strange that her rapture seems to sense no chill! 
Strange that such incompleteness seems to fill 
Her heart! She lives in “Now,” and laughs at dreams! 


With ecstasy she welcomes Day. The birds 
In full, unshadowed joy their matins sing; 
The brooks chant to the dawn, the high hills ring 
To jubilant calling of the flocks and herds; 
The whole Earth seems in music to rejoice— 
How would I give it all to hear your voice! 


te 


OcroBER’s WONDER-WORLD—WITHOUT Your Facer! 


October’s wonder-world without your face, 

Aglow with love for all the marvels flung 

Broadcast from marge to marge, *neath deep skies hung 
With rich star garlands, swung through infinite space; 
And golden Noon which fills an appointed place 

With that ripe beauty poets long have sung; 

And luminous air, which makes old hearts beat young 
With leaping pulse—such is October’s grace! 


The woodland shines in splendor as of old, 
The fields and gardens glow in glad content 

_ By proud, still orchards under largesse bent, 

A treasure rarer than earth’s gems and gold. 
And yet—no glory in the Harth and skies 
Like the remembered glory of your eyes! 


4 


December Days—UN.IcHTED By Your SMILE 


December days unlighted by your smile! 
The hours between the rising of the sun 
And its down-going—heavy hours, and dun— 
In slow and colorless procession file 
Down the chill reaches of the day’s pent aisle; 
Tense stars leap out at twilight, one by one, 
To glitter coldly till night’s course is run, 
And day comes for another little while. 


In the old days, that marched so lightly by 
The whole year round, December days shone bright— 
You with your yaliance vanquished chill and night 
Of flesh or spirit! Oh, then shall not I? 
I will arise, and cheerly play my part 
Until your smile shall welcome me, Dear Heart! 
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“He Is Not Here” 


MILES HANSON 


HEN I WAS A LAD T had the usual craze for collecting 

\X/ butterflies. Meeting with a few boon companions who 

had the same fever, I would go out into the meadows. 
Ere long a quivering bit of red would be seen over the grass, 
and we would all start in the chase. We could not afford 
such luxuries as nets, but we all had: that adaptable aid, a 
cap, and soon one pursuer would get up to the butterfly as 
it alighted, and with a quick swoop would throw his cap over 
the intended victim. Then we would all gather eagerly round. 
One hand would be placed tenderly but firmly upon the cap, 
and the other would lift very carefully the edge, and in 
breathless silence more and more of the cap would be turned 
up. At last all the cap would be overturned, but alas! no 
quarry was there. Where was it? We all said that we were 
sure that it was there, but what had become of it? 

Can we not say that that boyish adventure is suggestive 
of human endeavors after the ideal life? Is it not parabolic 
of man’s reaching after that alluring beautiful life which 
we name the Christlike? We see it ahead; we follow; but 
if eyer we think we have gained possession we are undeceived. 
It is ever near, and sometimes so near that we are tempted 
to say, “I have it,” but only too soon a mysterious message 
says “It is not here; it is arisen.” 

The ideal, or the Christlike, has only temporary abiding- 
places; it never makes a permanent home. It stays a short 
time in the wayside inn so that followers can see once more 
its beauty, but soon it moves forward, and man has never 
yet pictured the city to which it is traveling. Neither the 
longing arms of lovers nor the malignant grasping of enemies 
can ever hold it, for ever and alway the message comes, “It 
is not here; it is arisen.” 

The life we would live is never here; it is always ahead. 
There is no final fixed form. All we see is but a chrysalis 
which bursts its bonds and becomes new. Never shall we 
be able to say, “Now I hold life,’ for ere we can utter the 
words a new and more complete form has been born, and 
we simply grasp the trappings from which the spirit is fled. 

From the dawn of the first day, “Not here, but there,’ has 
been creation’s message. Yet, despite the repetition, we forget 
and imagine that we hear the final word or hold the perfected 
image. It is well for us, therefore, at Easter to hear with 
added emphasis words whose meaning far outreaches their 
local or historical setting. 

The ideal is not here. It has risen to still larger significance. 
This is true with National Life. 

Patriots have ever painted for themselves an ideal nation, 
and dreamers have penned their Utopias, but if at any vain 
moment a proud possessor has imagined that he has gained 
the ideal, and boasted, “Is this not great Babylon that I have 
builded?’ then by a rude awakening he has been taught his 
folly. Nations, one after another, in patriotic pride have 
thought that they have seized the ideal, but their highest 
attainment has only revealed a further height which they 
unfortunately failed to scale. Westward the ideal has moved. 
To Persian, Syrian, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, and Spaniard, 
at the very summit of their powers, true life has said, “I am 
not here,’ and another realm has set out to reach that which 
was too high for them. 

Sometimes, men and women without far-reaching vision in 
this our land, the furthest westward reach, haye been tempted 
to boast that at last the national ideal has been grasped, but 
only too soon some failure has cast its shadow, and in ‘the 
gloom the old story is repeated, “Life is not here; it has 
risen to fuller beauty.” Nations need to be very humble, 
for not ‘one has yet realized humanity’s longings. In the 
best of days, better days have been beyond, and if at any 
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time men have imagined that the better were the best, and 
have proceeded in satisfaction and contentment to cease their 
striving, then little has remained but an empty tomb. Life 
has gone elsewhere. 

This is true also with Social Life. 

Just as men have cast their eyes forward to catch a glimpse 
of the ideal nation, so also, but with a wider significance, men 
have seen before themselves an ideal social state, and have 
seized what seemed at the time their souls’ satisfaction; but 
whenever they have thus gained their desire, the still small 
voice has said, “This is not life; it has moved on ahead.” 
The harried individual said, “I should be all right if I were 
a member of a strong tribe.” The strong tribe said, “We 
should be all right if we were a strong nation.” In turn, the 
strong nation has thought that the ideal was a strong king, a 
capable national assembly, a wise oligarchy, or a wide democ- 
racy. But the complete ideal was with none; and to-day with 
a somewhat sorrowful confession we are acknowledging that 
with even the fullest democracy yet known the ideal is not 
here, but is still awaiting mankind. 

Accompanying this primary striving after the ideal social 
state, there has been a secondary striving. At first there was 
only the work of men’s hands, which meant much of drudgery ; 
then came machinery and now surely the drudgery was over 
with, and much more time left for leisure. But, alas! the old, 
old story is retold. Full life is not in the age of machinery. 

In social life we have not yet attained, but press forward. 
With each new accomplishment, perfection escapes from our 
grasp, and then urges to a new endeavor. 

This is again true with Organized Religious Life. 

In‘all their efforts men have more than aught else looked 
to religion. With a true and proper organization of the forces 
of religion, all must be well! At first there has been the 
individual, and then the organization. At first there were 
the few and lowly Christians, who no doubt often felt that if 
there were only a strong and acknowledged body it would 
be well on earth. The organization came, and the Christian 
moved from the catacombs to kings’ palaces. Again the relent- 
less voice exclaimed, “The perfect is not here!” 

Then the organization was supplanted by a book, only to 
hear again the tormenting exclamation, “Life is not here!” 
In later days we thought that with a free church liberated 
from undue control of a centralized body and the external 
authority of any magical standard, all would be well, and 
men and women would in spiritual freedom climb hitherto 
inaccessible peaks. We are now reluctantly acknowledging 
that life in its desired fullness is not here, and we are piteously 
wondering if ever the church will grasp the ideal and hold 
it in triumphant joy. 

I doubt it, for ever behind the noble is a still more noble, 
and the seemingly perfect is dimmed by a more attractive 
perfection. Perchance the seer of bygone days was right when 
he said that he saw no church in the perfected city, there 
being no need of one, seeing that the light was in each and 
every life. 

And this leads me to the most fruitful field for thought as 
regards the elusiveness of the ideal, namely, the Individual 
Life. 

There can be no capture of the ideal without, unless the 
spirit of the ideal be within. The individual may be helped 
by externals, but somehow I feel that when every individual 
knows God, then, and not until then, the ideal will be attained, 
and no more will the words “He is not here” be uttered. 

The ideal life within provides the only place of which it 
cannot be said, “It is not here.” . Granted that glorious inner 
vision, then follows what may seem to be a contradiction of 
all that I have been trying to say. 

The ideal is captured and held in submissive bondage. 
abides in a loving heart. 
an abiding companion. 


God 
There He is no transient guest, but 
I know only too well that we do: not 
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always translate the ideal into our outer life, but if God be 
really loved, we surely if slowly grow in graciousness. 

For instance, we would become gracious in speech, and find 
ourselves harsh in word; we would become kindly in judgment, 
and find ourselves pharisaically condemning; the strokes that 
we would make on life’s canvas have little of the inward 
beauty we planned, and then in sorrow we retire into life’s 
innermost sanctuary, and there with our divine companion 
we make a new consecration of ourselves. 

The kingdom is within, and by constant fellowship there 
we gradually do the works of the Kingdom without. 

The ideal is not in any outer site or organization. It is 
risen and is knocking at your heart’s door and mine. The God 
we seek is not in any temple built by men’s hands, but is 
pleading for admission to all men’s hearts. We capture not 
the ideal with our hands, because it can only be imprisoned 
in hearts. ; 

On Faster Sunday many of us will hear the words, “He is 
risen.” Let us give full meaning to them,—the truths for which 
Jesus lived, the love of God he taught, the Fatherhood which 
he stressed, the ideal life for which he toiled are risen, and 
are not in any outer place in which we may seek; they are 
awaiting admission into our lives. 

The human soul is the only shrine that is worthy of the 
Father. The disciples went to find Jesus in the tomb. They 
never recognized that it was the Jesus in their hearts who 
was to thrill the world. ‘ 

We seek the ideal through many ways and in divers places, 
but if we would only open our hearts, it would enter and 
remain our constant comfort and inspiration. 

On this Easter Day may the Eternal Spirit enter and possess 
our hearts, so that in the future, instead of vainly seeking the 
ideal, we may know God within and humbly and lovingly 
serve Him. 


Vain Supplications 
ELIZABETH WARREN JONES 


We raise our eyes— 

Our hands, 

But not our hearts, 

And this is why, to-day, - 

Our souls are groping in the dark. 


We pray for strength, 

And yet the lesser burdens 

Given us to bear, 

To prepare our souls for greater loads, 
We drop them on the way— 

And still we pray 

For strength. 


We pray for hope, 

And yet we trail the shadows 
And forget the light— 

The light which makes the day— 
And still we pray 

For hope. 


We pray for love, 

Yet we shut the casements 

Of our souls, . 

And throughthe windows of our minds 
We let the hoarded hates come in 

And have full sway— 

And still we pray 

For love. 


We pray for light, 

Yet the little candles 

Given us to burn—to find more light— 
We snuff them out, 

And grope in darkness 

All the way— 

And still we pray 

For light. 
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Miss Bradford Wins the Prize 


N IDEAL REPRESENTATION of the slogan of the year 
A for Unitarians, “The Spirit of Youth in the Life of 
the Chureh is the Hope of the World,’ has been made 

in the form of a poster which the Young People’s Religious 
Union is sending out to all Unitarian churches. The poster 
represents a. young knight in armor, with the red cross of the 
Crusaders on his tunic, standing at the top of the world. The 
background of the picture is a lovely deep blue. The armor of 
the young knight is a black-and-white suit of mail. From his 
shoulders hangs a robe of deep red. The blue-and-gold of the 


outh 
in the Wife of the Church 
is the tHope of the World 


Young Peoples Religious Union teperconst. stostn 


The Spirit of 


Y. P. R. U. emblem on the white banner and the ruddy gold 
of the knight’s hair are softer reflections of the glowing light 
of the torch. 

His pose and expression bespeak inspired leadership. He is 
there first—and we can picture hosts of others following. His 
left hand grasps the staff of a banner upon which is em- 
blazoned the crest of the Young People’s Religious Union,— 
the organized purpose in whose cause youth enlists,—and his 
right hand holds aloft a torch,—the flame of faith and ideal- 
ism which lights the world. 

The artist is Miss Mae Bradford of Cambridge, Mass., a 
member of the Young People’s society in the First Unitarian 
Parish. Miss Bradford is active in young people’s work and 
was a delegate to the young people’s conference at Star Island 
last summer. In the contest for the poster design offered to 
the students of the Boston Art Museum School, Miss Bradford 
won the first prize over ten other contestants. The second 
prize went to Miss Blanche Brink, Boston, Mass. 

The judges in the selection of the winning poster design 
were Mr. Albert A. Pollard, chairman of the Campaign, “by 
and with young people,” Mr. Charles H. Hopkinson of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., the celebrated portrait painter, and Mrs. Bugene 
R. Shippen of Brookline, Mass. 
~ As a mural decoration and as an interpretation of the 
“Spirit of Youth in the Life of the Church,” the poster is a 
distinct contribution from the Young People. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
Why Leave Meadville at AIlP 


To the Wditor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Dr. Charles W. Bliot, in his letter of recent date, has stated 
the case as between Chicago and Ithaca most convincingly. If 
the Meadville Theological School must be moved, it should go 
to Chicago. A beginning has already been made there. Prop- 
erty has been purchased and put in condition at considerable 
expense. A working agreement has been made with the Uni- 
versity, and cordial relations have been established. The city 
offers opportunities for research which could not be found at 
Ithaca. With all this as an accomplished fact, I do not be- 
lieve our people would respond to a eall for over a million * 
dollars for a different venture. 

But there is one premise in Dr. HEliot’s letter, which he 
speaks of as indisputable, with which I do not agree, and that 
is the statement that the School must be moved somewhere 
in order to save it. 

The agitation to move the Meadville School has been active 
for many years, the excuse being the small number of students, 
and the argument being that affiliation with a large university 
and nearness to a metropolitan center would save the insti- 
tution from extinction. Why did this argument not apply to 
the Harvard Divinity School? Here we have a school that 
has enjoyed the advantages of affiliation with a large and 
liberal university during the whole of its career. It is on the 
outskirts of Boston, which offers to investigating minds all 
the unsolved problems of economics and sociology. The ele- 
ments that are to save Meadville, Harvard has always enjoyed, 
but the Harvard Divinity School has succumbed before 
Meadville. Andover ran away to its hill and was very pros- 
perous during its middle period; then it came back to Cam- 
bridge for the same reasons that are proposed for the migra- 
tion of Meadville. Andover has just saved itself from ex- 
tinction by gobbling up the Harvard School, for in spite of 
all the plausible explanations that proceed from Cambridge 
the disappearance of the Harvard Library, the threatened 
closing of Divinity Hall, and the eight to two preponderance 
of Congregationalists over Unitarians on the new faculty, all 
point to the end of Unitarian influence at Harvard. We shall 
undoubtedly continue to get a few ministers from Harvard 
as we have in the past, but they will come to us under 
the same conditions as the graduates of Union Theological 
Seminary, the Boston University School of Theology, and 
others. 

Now if our people will concentrate on Meadville as the 
Unitarian “School of the Prophets,” the School may yet be 
sayed. In the past our natural love for Harvard has produced 
a divided loyalty. But as Harvard is no longer our school, 
while Meadville is, the latter should gain by its position. My 
own experience at the two schools long ago convinced me 
that for serious study Meadville offered the better advan- 
tages. I make no comparisons between the faculties, nor do 
I speak of the wealth of opportunity in the larger center. 
When I went to Meadville I had already had six years of 
personal contact with the social and economic problems of life. 
I went to Meadville to study, and I found the conditions ideal. 
The student body was small, the professors scholarly and 
sympathetic, the social life was sufficient to keep one from 
becoming rusty but not persistent enough to distract one’s at- 
tention from the main purpose. The four years passed quickly 
and profitably, and the yearly atttainment of scholarship rank, 
the share in the prize awards, and at the end the distinction 
of becoming the first Meadville graduate to win a Williams 
Fellowship at Harvard, all suggest study under favorable 
conditions. 

At Harvard I again found professors who combined pro- 
found learning with sympathetic understanding, and I owe 
them a great debt of gratitude. But the distractions of the 
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great university were too much for me, and I was more in- 
clined to taste of the varied repast than to concentrate on 
my assigned studies. The big city also took some of my atten- 
tion, and preaching engagements were numerous for the week- 
ends. As a result, my scholarship rank at Harvard was much 
below that attained at Meadville, and from that standpoint I 
was a failure. : 

If the Meadville School is headed for disaster, you will not 
save it by moving it to some other location. Show some in- 
terest in it as the Unitarian School of Theology, and let the 
churches show that they desire its graduates in their pulpits. 
The School is too little-known, and our churches’ fondness for 
converts from other denominations makes the demand for 
Meadville graduates very small. Our Year Book shows 405 

_ active churches, with 492 ministers. Many of these ministers 
are retired, but even at that we do not seem to be so short of 
ministers as recent agitation has suggested. And I know of 
at least two ministers occupying Unitarian pulpits whose 
names are not in the list of ministers. One, I am told, who is 
now enjoying his second settlement among us, has not com- 
plied with the conditions of fellowship, so cannot be listed. 
If conditions for a settlement are so lax, where is the incen- 
tive to spend six or seven years preparing for the Unitarian 
ministry? 

All this suggests a big subject, into which I have not time 
to enter, but it is all a part of the problem of the success 
or failure of the Meadville School. If we need a theological 
school, we have one at Meadville which can be built up with 
proper publicity and modern methods. If we do not need it, 
let us close its doors as soon as possible. No good argument 
has yet been given for its removal to another locality. 

ALFRED W. Birks. 


Natick, MAss. (Meadville 01 ; Harvard ’02.) 


Meadville Alumni to be Counted? 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Apropos moying the Meadville Theological School to Ithaca, 
does not the question of the wisdom of such a move come 
prior to asking for the money to promote the enterprise? And 
has that prior question been really settled? Was the yote 
of the board last September a judgment with full discussion 
and well-matured reasons behind it, or was it a snap judg- 
ment? 

Twelve years ago, when the plan for removal to Chicago 
was broached, the Meadville Alumni Association was con- 
sulted, and the annual meeting of the Association was de 
voted to a discussion of the proposal. A post-card vote was 
undertaken which resulted in an overwhelming majority in 
favor of removal to Chicago. 

Thus, so far as the Alumni Association is concerned, it 
now stands committed to Chicago, and no proposal has come to 
the Association from any quarter to remove the School to 
Ithaca. Do the gentlemen who advocate this move care for 
the opinion of the Meadville Alumni? Is there any body 
of men and women more deeply and intelligently interested 
in the welfare and work of the School? Moreover, will not 
the Alumni furnish the morale, as in large measure the stu- 
dents, in time to come as it has done in the past? 

Is it not time to call for the judgment of the present ad- 
ministrative head of the Meadville School as to the feasi- 
bility and wisdom, or otherwise, of the move proposed, and 
should not that opinion be published so that all may read? 

For eighty years Meadville has rendered no inconsiderable 
service to our Fellowship of churches. Is its removal to 
Ithaca so light a matter as to be contemplated without free 
and full discussion with the Alumni, prior to actual decision 


rather than afterward? 
f WILLIAM CHANNING Brown, 


Secretary of the Meadville Alumni Association. 
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The Lily and the Sword 


EVELYNE D. SCOTT 


HOSE WHO HAVE READ George Meredith’s allegory 
| “The Shaving of Shagpat” will remember the hairy mon- 
ster who represents the evil conditions of society. A 
youth, daring because ignorant of the vastness of his under- 
taking, sets out to play the barber, and after many terrible 
adventures succeeds in giving the tyrant a temporary shaye. 
At the outset he learns that the only chance of carrying out 
his plan is to possess himself of the Sword of Knowledge and 
Power. How is he to find it? 
the Water of Insight, which reveals things as they are; the 
Lily of the Ideal, which reveals things as they ought to be; 
and the Three Hairs from the Horse of Enthusiasm, repre- 
senting the Call of Battle, the Joy of Work, and the Power 
of Going On. : 

Without the Lily he may as well give up at once, for the 
Lily is his goal. But the floating Lily is rooted in the things 
that are, and therefore the Water of Insight is just as neces- 
sary. And the Hairs of Enthusiasm are the means by which 
the things that are may be changed into things which ought 
to be. : 

But idealism, insight, and enthusiasm are not in them- 
selves enough for the work which must be done. Through 
them the young adventurer has won his weapon, the Sword 
of Knowledge and Power; they will now be the driving force 
helping him to wield it. And this sword once won and used 
with steady perseverance, the stoutest Shagpat must cower 
before it while his uncouth locks are shorn away. 

The would-be shaver of Shagpat, the heroic barber search- 
ing for his razor, is with us everywhere to-day. He is young, 
clumsy, blundering; well-meaning and frequently mistaken; 
heroic and foolish; a very Don Quixote in his eagerness to 
vanquish windmills, and often .as hopelessly unreasonable in 
his method of attack. 


Three spells are necessary: 


We meet him in our Sunday-schools, in our churches and 


clubs and guilds, and much earlier than this, for he begins his 
search for power the moment he can toddle, and shows his 
knowledge of the spells almost as soon as he is born. But 
how often that search of his is thwarted and hindered by the 
lack of proper help. He finds out slowly, painfully, and with 
difficulty the things which will put the Sword of Power in his 
hands, and help him to take his part effectively in shaving 
the Shagpats of the world. 

To drop metaphor and speak plainly, there is no more sacred 
responsibility laid upon us in these days than that of educating 
the children and young people in our care in the principles of 
the religious faith by which we stand. From their very 
babyhood, at home and in school, we can set them in the way 
of knowledge, without which no idealism, no enthusiasm, no 
insight merely, will serve to make them true helpers of the 
age in which they live. 

There never was a time when religious education was more 
needed than it is to-day, but let it be as carefully considered 
and prepared for as the education for professional and com- 
mercial occupations. - 

If we believe that religion is central to our life, that it 
alone has power to give purpose and direction to all we do and 
are, then religious education, definite training, and teaching 
about God and our relations with Him is the most vitally 
important subject that we have to deal -with. 

We know that it is possible, through over-emphasis on the 
child’s right to free decision, through want of understanding 
of the child’s mind, through timidity in dealing with ques- 
tions which seem difficult; and through many other causes, to 
leave the children sadly ill-provided for their battle in life 
and the work which they should do. 

To all parents, to all teachers who have time to spare, to 
those who have not yet taught, but realize the need of the 
children who are growing up to-day to meet the same prob- 
lems with which they themselves are faced, the call comes 
urgently, “Let us do to others as we ourselves would be done 
by’; let us give to these little ones the Sword of Knowledge 
and of Power, so that their strength may be used in the 
cause of love and righteousness, and that when they hear the 
call of battle they may also know the joy of work and the 
power of going on. 
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. SIMPLE, LASTING BEAUTY OF OLD-TIME COUNTRY CHURCH 
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BILLERICA MEBETING-HOUSE, WHICH CONTAINS EMERSON’S PULPIT AND. PEWS OF HIS CHURCH 


The present meeting-house in Billerica, Mass., erected in 1797, is the fourth. At first it faced north, but in 1844 it was made to 
face east. It was turned on a cannon ball, three inches in diameter, now preserved by the Billerica Historical Society. The improve- 
ments made at this time included “new pews and a pulpit” which the records declare were purchased from the Rey. Chandler Robbins 
society on Hanover Street, Boston. This was the Second Church in Boston, and Mr. Robbins was the immediate successor of Ralph 
' Waldo Emerson, who was ordained at this pulpit, before a congregation occupying these pews. ‘The Second Church, Mr. Robbins’s so- 

_ ciety, was building a new meeting-house on Bedford Street (1844) and so discarding the old furniture. About five years ago the old 
__ proprietary pew system was abolished, the parish and church were united as The First Parish in Billerica (Unitarian), and the well-known 
covenant, “In the love of the truth,” etc., was adopted. The meeting-house faces the common. It is entirely white. Its needle spire is 
capped with a golden ball and weather-vane. ‘The clock, which has served the townspeople for one hundred and fifteen years, faces to_the 
north, east, and south. The building is one hundred and twenty-five years old and it is said was a. by Sir Christopher Wren. This 
“home of the Emerson hse Sal and pews is an illustration of the simple and lasting beauty of the old-time country church architecture, 
nd the pride and satisfaction of the group whose church home it is, - : 
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NOVELS 2» 


Fiction and Religion 


The number of books issued by modern publishers in the 


field of 


religion is exceeded by the number of books in only one other field 
of literature. That, as we might suppose, is the field of fiction. The lead 
of fiction is not surprising. But what does astound us somewhat is 
that religion is its nearest rival. In view of alarmist statistics ofttimes 
flung in our faces, we had not thought that men and women were so con- 
cerned about religion. Is there not, however, a sense in which our interest 
in fiction, also, points to an interest in religion? The distinction between 
religion and fiction is not, indeed, the distinction between Wahrheit and 
Dichtung. For religion is both truth and poetry, and fiction is both 


poetry and truth. 
there. 


We love religion because it interprets life. 


The emphasis may be different, but both factors are 


But fiction also in- 


terprets life. Whether it is realistic or idealistic, good fiction is a mirror, 


into which we look to see what manner of men we are. 


Whether it is 


art with or without a moral, it teaches us how to live. We profit by the 


mistakes of its villains; we emulate the example of its heroes. 


In 


different ways the book of religion and the book of fiction are working 


toward the same end. 


Cc. R. J. 


An Irresistible Combination 


HUNTINGTOWER. By John Buchan. 
York: George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 

John Buchan’s latest book, a highly ro- 
mantic tale with a present-day setting, in- 
troduces the reader to as delightful a 
group of people as one could choose. By 
themselves, a Russian princess, a youthful 
poet, a retired Glasgow grocer, and an old- 
fashioned Scotch housewife would be 
agreeable to meet, but joined with six 
Gorbals Die-Hards, the combination is ir- 
resistible. The Russian princess is in 
Scotland, or rather the remote corner of 
it known as Dalquharter, trying to save 
herself and some crown jewels from the 
pursuing Bolsheviks. Strangely enough, 
the poet, a man whose thoughts were ex- 
tremely deep and beautifully inconsis- 
tent, had met the Princess several years 
before, and had fallen madly in love with 
her. He was on a walking trip, as was 
Dickson McCunn, the retired grocer. Mrs. 
McCunn was at a Hydropathic, thus pro- 
viding an opportunity for her faithful 
spouse to indulge in a fancy, long sup- 
pressed, to see life “on his own.” He was 
fifty-five,—getting on, to be sure; but, as 
he observed, “There was life in the auld 
dowg yet.” The housewife, Mrs. Morran, 
looked meek and proper, but she came of 
a “bauld and siccar lot!’ It is harder 
to describe the Die-Hards. They were not 
Boy Scouts, for they could not afford it, 
but they had their ideas of what Scouts 
should be; they knew how to shift for 
themselves,—through stern necessity,— 
and they had not been to the “picters” in 
vain. Dougal, their chief, was a veri- 
table Napoleon in strategy, but, as he 
himself admitted, “Ye’ll no’ fickle Thomas 
Yownie.” Who could resist Wee Jaikie— 
“a small figure ‘trotting: up’a hill like a 
terrier who has been left behind. .As he 
trotted he wept bitterly. » Jaikie was get- 
ting dangerous.” Does it matter if the 
plot is far-fetched .when for a brief’ time 
you can walk with folk like these? 


New 


H.M.P. 


A Gamble for Kings 


Tur KINGMAK»RS. By Burton H. Stevenson. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.90. 


In the feverish atmosphere of Monte 
Carlo where fortunes are made and lost 
with lightning-like rapidity, it is easy to 
dream great dreams and plan far-reach- 
ing schemes. A little group of Goritzians 
there figured out one time—February, 
1921, to be exact—that with the marriage 
of a certain rich American girl and Prince 
Danilo, a revolution might be staged that 
would restore the royal line to the throne 
now occupied by a president named Je- 
neski. Baron Lappo and the Countess 
Remond had the plot well mapped out, 
even to the extent of enlisting an Aieri- 
can correspondent as publicity agent, but 
the Prince, with his fondness for his mor- 
ganatic wife and for the gambling-rooms, 
presented quite a stumbling-block. While 
the excitement is at a high pitch over the 
affairs of this purely imaginary kingdom, 
real issues like John McCormack and 
the League of Nations are introduced, and 
the resulting combination is very strange. 

H. M. P. 


A Study of Youth 


Qurst. By Helen R, Hull. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

Like many a first novel, Quest is an 
intensive analysis of a human being. In 
its essentials, the book is without doubt 
far from being autobiographical, but no 
woman could depict a girl as vividly as 
Miss Hull depicts Jean Winthrop with- 
out drawing from her own experience. 
So well has she presented Jean, that no 
girl or woman could fail to find herself ex- 
posed there in some incident. The story 
starts with Jean’s earliest remembrances, 
and extends to her twenty-first year. She 
is the oldest child of a college professor, 
who, being innately weak, crumbles stead- 
ily through the selfishness of his neurotic 
wife. The children, as go-betweens, or 


buffers, develop a strength by reason of 
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their difficulties that gives promise of 
far greater happiness than that found by 
the much-to-be-pitied parents. i 
The workmanship in the novel is of 
the highest order, as it should be, con- 
sidering the fact that for the past ten 
years Miss Hull has taught English com- 
position in college. Yet too much empha- 
sis has peen placed on the morbidness of 
the sex question. Possibly the overem- 
phasis is a plea to mothers to consider 
more intelligently the perverse ways of 
their growing daughters. But why did 
Jean have to have sd many unpleasant 
experiences, and so few worth-while 
friends? A book so well written should 
be more enjoyable to read. H. M. P. 


The Days of Cromwell 


My Lapy’s BarcaAIn. By Hlizabeth Hope. 
New York: The Century Company. $1.75. 

In a measure, the opening paragraph 
presents the theme of this novel. It in- 
troduces His Highness Oliver Cromwell 
giving orders to one of his generals, Peter 
Williams. “I sent for you,” he says, “in 
order to inform you that Lady Killigrew 
agrees to the bargain, so there need be 
no delay in your marriage. ... My wed- 
ding gift to the lady shall be a pardon 
for her young brother.” In other words, 
the recently widowed Lady, in order to 


* save her brother’s life, has consented to 


marry any man the state selected. A mar- 
riage of this sort, Cromwell had discoy- 
ered, was an excellent means of bringing 
under the eyes of the Commonwealth fam- 
ilies of Royalist tendencies. What Crom-: 
well did not know, was that the big quiet 
general had been in love with the Lady 
Killigrew practically all his life. From 
his humble position as lodge-keeper’s son 
he had watched the high-spirited girl pass 
in and out, with never the slightest hope 
of ever winning her for his own. And 
now she was about to marry him! All 
students of history will appreciate the 
wonderful chance the author has for in- 
trigue and danger in this unsettled pe 
riod in England. Rumors of the return of 
Charles Stuart kept the countryside in 
continual excitement. The real excite- 
ment for the reader, though, is how Gen- 
eral Williams is coming out with his love 
affair. The dénowement, which does not 
come until almost the end, is so surprising, 
that about the only satisfactory thing the 
reader can do is to turn back and read 
the whole book over again. Of the many 
pleasing features of the book, the chief 
one, I should say, is that the hero has a 
sense of humor. That more than any- 
thing else is responsible for the bright 
color found here and so seldom elsewhere 
in accounts of those stern Puritan days. 
\ Hy My PB. 


Spirited, Varied, Absorbing 

TH Voice at JoHNNYWATER. By B. M. 
Bower. Boston: Little, Brown & Oo. $1.75. 

A famous motion-picture actor with a 
flabby soul; a pretty young stenographer, — 
whose chin has a way of squaring itself — 
in times of difficulty ; a modest ranchman; 
a Nevada canyon haunted by a myste- 
rious voice ; last but not least, an adorable 
pinto cat,—these make up the dramatis 
persone and background of a novel which’ 


makes up in dramatic energy what it lacks aS ; 
2 t , a j 
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in literary finish. While hardly to be 
read in a spirit of cold-blooded criticism, 
The Voice at Johnnywater is just the 
_ sort of yarn for you to take with you ona 
journey. We are willing to wager that, 
having begun it, you will find 
Pieccit compelled to read it through to 
its final page. As a specimen of ephemeral 
fiction, it is exceedingly well done. Its 
author has learned the secret of con- 
centration. He knows also when to leave 
off. As a result, his narrative is spirited, 
yaried, and absorbing. A. R. H. 


Columbus—the Admiral 


1492. By Mary Johnston. 
Brown & Co. $2.50. 

Since the ordinary history disposes of 
Columbus in ten or a dozen pages at 
most, it is doubtful if many of us know 
more about him than the bare fact that, 
aided by the Spanish king and queen, the 
Genoese sailor “sailed the ocean blue,” 
discovered America, and died in poverty. 
After reading Mary Johnston’s 1492, you 
gain not only a distinct impression of the 
Spain and the Spanish America of those 

_ days, but Columbus becomes for you as 
real a man as, for instance, Admiral 
Peary, The book is a historical novel, 
inasmuch as the known facts of history 
form a basis for the full and absolutely 
possible account of the four voyages made 
all those hundreds of years ago. The re- 
corder is Jayme de Marchena, who accom- 
panies Columbus somewhat as that other 
physician, Luke, accompanied his Master 
on his travels. A paragraph chosen at 
random will serve to illustrate the charm 
of the narrative: 

“Rising at dawn, I walked to the.sea 
and along it until I came at last to those 
dunes beneath which I had stretched my- 
self that day of grayness. Now it was 
deep summer, blue and gold, and the air 
all balm and caressing. The evening be- 
fore I had seen the three ships where 
they rode in river mouth. They were 
earavels, and only the Santa Maria, the 
largest, was fully decked. Small craft 
with which to find India, over a road of a 
thousand leagues—or no road, for road 
means that men have toiled there and 
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traveled there—no road, but a wilderness 
plain, a water desert.” 

It is unfortunate from the artistic point 
of view that history requires the climax 
to come so early in the book. Once land 
is discovered, all suspense is over, and de- 
spite the fact that many dangers lurk for 
the bold mariners, the really big thing 
is accomplished. 1492 is too long and too 
detailed a book for those who have but 
little leisure, but others will find in its 
perusal abundant reward. H. M. P. 


A Modern Ponce de Leon 


Tun GLAND StwaLprRs. By Bertram Gayton. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.75. 

In the first place it must be admitted 
that there was nothing slow about Gran’pa 
anyway. A man who would change his 
place of residence from America to Eng- 
land at the age of ninety-four gave evi- 
dence right there that he had unusual 
vitality. It was only natural, then, that 
he should take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity offered by advanced scientists to 
obtain a new lease of life by means of 
monkey glands. When Gran’pa chose the 
animal that was to give him youth and 
“nep” he got a wild, very wild gorilla. 
As a result of this choice, he returned 
from the operation on a motor scooter. 
Alas for his grandson’s carefully pro- 
tected respectability. Gran’pa not only 
looked fifty years younger, but acted like 
a boy of fifteen. He retained his mature 
wisdom, however, and soon had his grand- 
son and a goodly crowd of elderly peo- 
ple sufficiently convinced of his ideas, to 
accompany him to the heart of Africa 
where the youth-giving gorillas lived. 
There in a most up-to-date manner they 
hunted the fierce beasts. No easy matter 
this: terrible dangers confronted the 
hunters. And then after all was youth 
after middle age so altogether desirable? 
The book is a farce told with a delight- 
fully dry humor. It will probably appeal 
more to the older class of readers, and 
yet it may haye a bearing upon the fu- 
ture of the more youthful. Some day 
life may be really prolonged by scientific 
means. Who knows? H. M. P. 


If Wishes Were Horses 


On THH OTHPR SIDP OF THE Bripen. By 
Gertrude Capen Whitney. Boston: The Four 
Seas Company. $2.00. 

Financial reverses made it necessary 
for Myra Harndon and her mother to 
move from the extremely stylish part of 
the city to “the other side of the bridge” 
—into the “slums.” Matters went from 
bad to what looked like the very worst: 
they were about to be evicted from their 
flat, and Myra had spent her last cent. 
Her lovely face, however, and her habit 
of thinking out loud, started the pendu- 
lum going in the other direction, and be- 
fore long the sun was shining even more 
brightly than ever before. The Harndons 
were not trained for self-support, but 
they possessed taste in home-making and 
tact in social relationships. Aided by 
their philanthropic landlord and his son, 
they started in uplifting the whole neigh- 
borhood. Their methods are not those 
always employed by social workers of the 
present day, but in this case all their 
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efforts were rewarded by glorious success. 
The book is distinctly of the Pollyanna 
flavor, and does not show the author to 
possess a keen sense of humor. It is for 
those who like their tea very sweet and 
not very strong. H. M. P. 


Our Naval Academy 
WON FOR THE FLEET. 
Lis. By Fitzhugh Green. New York: B. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.00. 
The fact that this book was written by 
a graduate of the Naval School at Annapo- 
lis gives it a unique interest to every one 
interested in our great naval academy. 
No one who had not lived the life of the 
school until that life was “as the very 
breath of his nostrils’ could have given 
such an intimate and interesting glimpse 
of what goes on there. A gripping story 
of the rivalry between two cadets height- 
ens the charm of the book. Tom Poor was 
u common sailor, chosen by the naval au- 
thorities to attend the academy because 
of his alert mind and resourceful spirit. 
Reggie Van Brunt was a pampered son of 
wealth, chosen by Congressional favor. 
Tom was big and husky and rough. 
Reggie was small and weak and snobbish. 
The book shows how the life of the acad- 
emy made the rough Tom into a gentle- 
man and the weakling Reggie into a 
strong, fine character. . Opposed to each 
other throughout their academic careers, 
enemies and rivals, they emerge fast 
friends. The fine traditions of Annapolis 
anneal and weld their spirits. A common 
concern “for the honor of the fleet” draws 
them into real fellowship. This book is 
a story of adventure, with many thrill- 
ing situations, written by one who has 
lived and loved the life. It is handsomely 
illustrated. M. B, T. 


A Srory or ANNAPO- 


I know the defenses offered for 
the picaresque story. I am famil- 
iar with the plea of “art for art’s 
sake.” It seems to me mere idle 
talk. Art is for life, not life for 
art, and if art, however justified 
by its own laws, pollutes the soul 
of a people, then the cause of 
that pollution should be wiped 
out.—Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 
in “Fundamentals of Fiction Writ- 
ing.” 


Old Jasper’s Death 

Tur Guosn Hottow Mystery. By Hannah 
Gartland. New York: Dodd, Mead & (Co. 
$1.75. 

Another mystery story, which differs 
somewhat from the usual type in that the 
tale doés not end with the discovery of the 
criminal and his immediate arrest, but 
develops into an exciting search for him 
after his identity is known, in the course 
of which he demonstrates something of 
the extraordinary histrionic ability of the 
Scarlet Pimpernel. The story moves 
rather slowly at the beginning, but it 
gathers momentum as it proceeds. The 
characterization is not very skillful, but 
the plot is absorbing enough to atone for 
any lack in that respect. 
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Easter on Top of the Divide 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


All day it had been bitter cold, and the 
children aboard the Moffat passenger train 
that was steadily climbing the backbone 
of the mountains had looked out on a 
leaden sky, black pines, and ice-locked 
lakes and streams. ~*~ - 

“How long have we been riding, any- 
way?” demanded lively Peggy of her twin 
Paul. “Seems like ’leven-teen weeks to me.” 

Paul consulted his new watch, impor- 
tantly. -““We left home at daylight and it’s 
nearly three o’clock.” He did a bit of 
lightning calculation. “We've been on this 
poky old train over eight hours, and we're 
due in the city at half-past six.” 

Across the aisle from the twins and 
their’ mother sat another lively pair, 
Leslie and Frances. They were going 
home after spending a month on a moun- 
tain ranch. The four children had made 
friends on sight. They had played flinch, 
lunched together, compared possessions, 
and counted telephone poles. . Now it 
seemed there was nothing left to do, and 
they had almost three long hours to spend 
climbing over the tip-top of the great 
Divide and scooting down the other side 
through countless tunnels, before reaching 
the city on the plains. 

‘Let’s tell stories,” suggested Frances, 
a shy little girl with bobbed yellow hair. 
-“T']] start with Ali Baba.” 

“No,” objected her brother. “That's 
too sit-stilly. I’ve sat glued to this old 
seat till my legs feel like pin-cushions.” 

“Let’s go to the back of the car and look 
out again—and get a drink,’ Paul sug- 
gested. His mother was sure he had 
made enough trips to the water-tank to 
tire a Marathon runner. But it was some- 
thing to do, so while the girls played 
paper dolls the boys marched down the 
aisle, enjoying the bucking broncho mo- 
tions of the train that ~-jostled them 
against each other and the seats, and 
finally, after one terrific jar, threw them 
headlong into the lap of a jolly-looking fat 
man in a rear seat. 

“Hey, what’s this? A wreck?” exclaimed 
the old gentleman, wakened rudely from 
a snooze over his paper. The boys duly 
apologized, liking the friendly twinkle in 
the shrewd black eyes. 

“We didn’t mean to, sir. . This train’s 
pretty rocky,” explained Paul. 

The old man chuckled. “So are the 
mountains. Well, boys, since we've been 
introduced, suppose you sit with me 
awhile. l've got,some grandsons at home 
about your size and with the same streak of 
mischief. Seems to be snowing in earnest.” 

Paul and Leslie gave groans of dismay. 
It was snowing and blowing now, a perfect 
blizzard, and they could no longer see the 
fearful canyon depths below nor the great 
mountains about them. The evergreens 
nearest the track seemed dancing dizzily 
in the storm. The big engines puffed and 
toiled their bravest for the next half-hour, 
but the train made slower and more pain- 
ful progress in the soft drifting smother. 


Finally, with an almost human groaning 
of brakes, the train stopped. 

It had managed the bleak wind-swept 
top of the world and crawled for shelter 
into one of the long snowsheds. “Can’t 
go another inch.” the conductor announced 
to the disturbed passengers, who were all 
asking questions in chorus and buzzing 
like a swarm of angry bees. 

‘We simply can’t move, sir. Tied up 
here till the snowplow digs us out,” the 
brakeman told the fat white-haired man, 
who happened to be Amos Walker, a 
wealthy mine-owner. 

Then how the passengers sighed and 
complained, along with the wind that was 
scooping up snow and hurling it in sting- 
ing icy blasts that covered the car win- 
dows and shook the old snowshed rudely. 

“Tt’s as bad as the North Pole. We 
might as well be Eskimos,’ Peggy told 
Frances, with tears in her yoice. “Just 
to think, it’s Saturday before Haster, and 
in other places birds are singing and 


Easter 


Cold are the breezes of Spring, 
Gray are the skies bending over: 
But there are birds on the wing, 
Buds in the roots of the clover: 
If in the deep of our hearts 
Lingers the chill of dejection, 
Whisper that Winter departs: 
Nature is in Resurrection. 
—#H. A. C. 


Sentence Sermon 


In valley and on upland, 
By forest pathways dim, 
All nature lifts in chorus 
The resurrection hymn. 


—lrederick L. Hosmer. 


flowers are blooming. And grandma was 
going to have all the folks to see us to- 
morrow, and a fine dinner. We're taking 
fruit cake and colored eggs, and every- 
thing!” 

Frances had troubles of her own to air. 
“Well, you have your mother, anyway,” 
she pointed out wistfully; ‘but Leslie and 
I haven’t seen ours for a month. We went 
to Uncle Dan’s while mother and father 
took a trip to the Coast. Now they’re at 
home and going to meet us at the station 
to-night, only we w-won’t be there!” 

Words failed the little girl entirely. 
Peggy offered a hand-squeeze and her 
“hankie” by way of understanding. It 
certainly seemed a eold, cruel world to 
everybody concerned, for all were due 
somewhere for Haster. Yet here they 
were twelve thousand feet high in the air, 
half buried in snow, and no one knew 
when the train could move on. 

Thereswas a pleasant-faced brisk young 
man who had made friends with the chil- 
dren at noon, buying peanuts for them 
from the train “butcher.” He and Mr. 
Walker were acquainted, and enjoyed 
talking to each other immensely. Now as 
dusk came on, and the storm increased in 
fury, the gloom in the ear settled down 
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Eggstra! 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Poor Biddy’s all eggsited and eggsasperated, - 
my! She had a glimpse of Easter eggs,— 
they’d had a bath in dye; and heard the little 
folks eggsclaim about the Bunny good, who 
brings them pretties every spring from some 
enchanted wood. 

She guessed it all eggsactly, and, oh dear, 
how she did cluck! “I don’t get any thanks 
at all! I wish I were a duck! I call it most 
eggstremely odd,’—eggsactly thus she said it, 
—‘‘for all my products eggsellent, a cotton- 
tail gets credit!’ , 
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like a great fog which even the winking 
lights could not penetrate. Out of it Mr. 
Walker spoke in a round hearty voice. 

“My friends,’ he called out, taking a 
position at the front of the car as if he 
meant to make a speech, “this is not a 
happy situation we’re facing, though it 
might be much worse. The brakeman as- 
sures me that he’s going to keep us warm 
and comfortable at least. That is Blessing 
Number One. The message has gone on 
to Denver telling of our plight, so that 
our friends will understand we're stuck 
up here’— Just then Peggy giggled, and 
in the good laugh that followed the cloud 
lifted. x 

“Most of us planned to be with our 
families or friends for Easter,” Mr. 
Walker continued, “but it isn’t likely we'll 
be dug out and on our way before to- 
morrow night. What do you say to get- 
ting all the fun we can out of, this snow- 
drift, and having Haster just the same?” 

The young man led the cheers of ap- 
proval, and was at once introduced as 
Mr. Allen. “We'll call him Blessing Num- 
ber Two,” laughed Mr. Walker, “for Mr. 
Allen is a minister, and will hold services 
for us to-morrow morning. Just think, 
we can brag the rest of our lives about 
spending Easter in the snow on top of 
the Divide! I understand there’s a lady 
aboard who never saw snow in her life 
before—an Australian. So we want her 
to see a lot of it, don’t we? Now every- 
body get acquainted,” he urged cordially, 
“and ‘get into the game.’ ” : 

Later he remembered that his own 
youngsters had always learned songs and 
pieces for Laster, and on inquiring, found 
the four children ready and willing to help 
with the program. Well, that was a time 
never to be forgotten. Those who had food 
diyided with the rest, and there was 
plenty left for the next day’s meals, too. 
Mr. Walker bought everything the train 
“butcher” had left, and it was plain that 
nobody would starve. This proved to be 
lucky for the four shy foreigners who had 
stayed back in a corner, silent and half- 
afraid. 

“That Italian mother and her children 
haven’t a bite to eat, and I doubt whether 
they have a dollar,” the young minister 
confided to the mining man. “The father 
was killed in a mine disaster and these 
four are going to the city to hunt work.” 

-That gave kind Mr. Walker just the 
chance he enjoyed. His friends declared 
that he could find ways of helping people 
if he were a mile down in a gold mine. 
Soon he had won the mother’s confidence — 
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as she poured out a pitiful story in broken 
Next morning the wind lulled, the sun 
Z peeped out on a wonderful sparkling world, 
and the snowplow was working its way to 

e scene of a unique service. Mr. Allen 
read the beautiful story of the first Easter, 
the children said their verses, and a young 
lady held all spellbound with her golden 
yoice. Her name was known the country 
over, but the children knew only that she 
was friendly and could tell wonderful 
stories. There was a collection, too,—a 
substantial one which went into Mr. 
Walker’s cap and came out in the foreign 
mother’s apron. 

Byerybody was happy and cheerful, en- 
joying the left-over lunch, the colored eggs, 
and Waster cookies which the children 
shared gladly. 

Of course there was a general shout of 
“Hip-hip-hurray !” when the track was 
clear and the train moved forward, soon 
to descend the Divide and wind across 
the plains. 

“But I wouldn’t have missed being 
stalled for anything,” the children de- 
clared as they told their new friends 
good-by. 

And Mr, Walker said, “What do we care 
for wind or weather, when such good com- 
rades get together !” 

[All rights reserved] 


Tutankhamen’s Tomb 


Of late the interest of the. world has 
been with Lord Carnarvon and Mr. How- 
ard Carter in their Egyptian discoveries. 
The important facts have been carefully 

gathered together by Current Events, 
from which the following is taken: 


_ The burial chamber of the tomb of 
King Tutankhamen was opened Febru- 
ary 16. Tourists from many parts of 
the world, including the King and Queen 
of Belgium, had gathered in Egypt for 
this event. Only a few invited guests 
were present, however, when the sealed 
door between the outer rooms and the 
inner burial chamber was forced open by 
Lord Carnarvon and Howard Carter, the 
discoverers of the tomb. 

The sight that greeted the ecey = 
workers and guests was said to be “i 
deseribable.” The burial chamber it a 
large and beautifully decorated room. It 
is filled with shrines, statues, vases, and 
great numbers of boxes which have not 
yet been opened. In the center of the 
room is an immense wooden shrine cov- 

ered with gold. At one end of this shrine 

are two folding doors leading to another 
shrine. It is thought that there is a 
series of these shrines which lead to the 
mummy of Tutankhamen. ‘ 

An open door leads to the storeroom 
of the burial chamber. In this room are 
more shrines, many sealed boxes Of ebony 
and ivory, gold statues, etc. On the floor 
are seven oars for the use of the King on 
the waters of the other world. 

The mummy of Tutankhamen had not 
yet been found. ‘There is little doubt, 
however, that it will be discovered later, 

 eovered with gold, underneath the shrines. 
_ Probably many months will be required 
remove these wonderful objects of an- 
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cient Egyptian art from the tomb to the 
Cairo Museum. They were made thirty- 
three hundred years ago and are so 
delicate and fragile that they must be 
treated with preservatives and handled 
very carefully or they will erumble to 
dust. British and American scientists 
are helping Lord Carnarvon and Mr. 
Carter in this difficult task of preserva- 
tion. 
' The history of ancient Egypt is divided 
into three great periods, as follows: The 
Pyramid Age, from 3000 to 2500 B.c.; the 
Feudal Age, from 2500 to about 1580 B.c.; 
and the Empire, from 1580 to 1150 B.c. 

The pyramids at Gizeh were the tombs 
of the early Egyptian Pharaohs, or kings. 
These Pharaohs at first had_ absolute 
power. Gradually, however, they were 
forced to give over much of their author- 
ity to the nobles. 

When the nobles became evertul the 
Feudal Age began. The nobles built their 


“tombs in the cliffs along the Nile. 


The third period shows Egypt as a 
a world empire. The 
ancient nations of Asia and Africa paid 
her tribute in gold, ivory, and precious 
stones. 

Tutankhamen ruled about 13850 B.c., 
when the glory of the Empire was at its 
height. Later, the subject peoples broke 
away from Hgypt, and the Empire crum- 
bled. The Pharaohs of the Hmpire made 
their tombs in what is known as the 
“Valley of the Kings,” across the Nile 
from ancient Thebes. Here, they thought, 
their burial places would be safe from 
grave-robbers. They cut deep passages 
through the rocky walls surrounding the 
valley and built their tombs at the end 
of such passages. 

Robbers soon found these tombs, how- 
ever, and took everything valuable that 
they could carry away. Even Tutankh- 
amen’s tomb was visited by these early 
Egyptian thieves. They took much gold 
and many gems from the outer chambers. 
They failed, however, to reach the gold- 
covered mummy of the King in the inner 
room. 


Before Education, Safety 


Every year, in the United States, 76,000 
persons are killed by accident, 19,000 of 
them children under fifteen years of age. 
The National Safety Council says: 

“™he secret of preventing accidents lies 
in teaching the children of the country 
to form habits in accordance with the 
ordinary laws of safety and common 
sense.” 

In 1919 the Council began to have safety 
lessons thoroughly taught in every school 
in the land. Life-insurance statistics al- 
ready show that the movement is accom- 
plishing its purpose. Since 1919 the num- 
ber of automobile accidents to children of 
school age has decreased, while the num- 
ber of accidents to children under five 
years have increased. 

In regard to education, Abraham Lin- 
coln said, “Upon the subject of education 
T can only say that I view it as the most 
important subject which we, as a people, 
ean be engaged in.” The National Safety 
Council has gone back one step further. 
Before education, it says, comes safety 
for the children who are to be educated. 
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Where Our Rubber Comes From 


The United States uses three-fourths 
of the world’s supply of crude rubber, and 
it cannot produce rubber within its own 
limits. From the milky juice of trees 
and plants which flourish only in tropical 
countries, the crude rubber product is 
obtained. In Central and South America 
the rubber-producing trees and plants 
grow luxuriantly in a wild state, and 
until about ten years ago it was from 
those countries that our supply of rubber 
came. So great has our demand now 
become, however, that we are forced to 
import rubber from British possessions in 
many parts of the world. No longer do 
British business men, interested in the 
rubber trade, depend upon wild trees and 
plants for their supply, but instead they 
are establishing large rubber plantations 
in India, Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, 
Africa, and Australia. Rubber taken 
from cultivated trees is of a purer quality 
than that taken from trees in a wild 
state. 

Although in Mexico, Central and South 
America, a start has been made to culti- 
vate rubber-trees, as yet these countries 
lag far behind the British plantations in 
their production. To-day the British con- 
trol the rubber market of the world, and 
their plan is to limit production and in- 
crease the price. 

If the next ten years sees as great an 
inerease in the demand for rubber as the 
last ten, a world shortage threatens. To 
make this country independent, other 
rubber-growing areas must be found. Sec- 
retary Herbert C. Hoover thinks that the 
United States should co-operate with Cen- 
tral and South America to find and de- 
velop new lands suitable for rubber pro- 
duction. He thinks, too, that profitable 
plantations can be established in the 
Philippines. 


An Easter Frolic 
MARJORIE DILLON 


I’ve a red one and a blue one, 
And one that’s bright as gold; 

A purple and a green one, 
I’ve more than I can hold. 


I’m off to meet the fellows; 
We're counting on a lark, 

For win or lose, it’s jolly— 
Egg-rolling in the park. 


Ah Sing Ching 

A fourteen-year-old Chinese boy, Ah 
Sing Ching, living in Honolulu, Hawaii, 
recently won a prize of $750 offered by 
the American Legion. The prize was 
open to the school-children of the United 
States and its possessions, and the sub- 
ject was, “How the American Legion can 
Best Serve the Nation.”- 

Ah Sing Ching thinks the Legion can 
best serve the nation in four ways: by 
overcoming enemies within the country ; 
by working for the true Americanization 
of foreigners; by providing better educa- 
tion for children; and by taking better 
care of our wounded soldiers. Ab Sing 
will use his prize money in paying his 
expenses in some college in the United 
States. His essay won, besides the large 
prize, $40 and a silver medal offered by 
the Hawaiian department of the Legion. 
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Star Island Institute, 1923 


Kind of delegates desited—Members of the 
faculty and thetr courses 


The third annual institute for religious 
education, to be held in midsummer, July 
28 to August 11, at Star Island, N.H., is 
announced by the Laymen’s League. The 
281 chapters are urged to take immediate 
action looking to the appointment of dele- 
gates to this institute. : 

The Chicago influence will be _ pro- 
nounced this year. The institute faculty 
will include: 

Dr. Theodore G. Soares, dean of the 
Department of Practical Theology of the 
Divinity School of the University of Chi- 
cago. Returning for the second year, Dr. 

‘Soares will give five lectures on. the Old 
Testament and five on the New Testament. 

Prof. A. Eustace Hayden of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago will give five lectures 
on the nature of religion and the con- 
verging tendencies in the great religions 
of the modern world. 

Henry F. Cope, A.M., D.D., of Chicago, 
general secretary of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association, is scheduled for five lec- 
tures. 

Negotiations are in progress looking to 
a series of lectures by Dr. Hendrik Van 
Loon. 

Dr. William JI. Lawrance, secretary of 
the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association, will 
have charge of the curriculum, assisted 
by his associate, Dr. Florence Buck. 

The Laymen’s League has for its aim 
the training of a different group of lay- 
men each summer, so that they shall re- 
turn to their churches able and willing to 
take an active part in the activities of the 
church school. The League seeks dele- 
gates who desire the training so that they 
may become leaders in church schools. 

Chapters are urged to select delegates 
who are chapter members, who are young, 
who have not attended either of the two 
previous institutes, and who have not 
hitherto taught in the church school. The 
Laymen’s League will pay one-fourth of 
the round-trip traveling expenses of each 
duly appointed delegate remaining the full 
two weeks, and one-fourth of the subsist- 
ence for the two weeks at the Isles of 
Shoals. Chapters will pay $20 tuition for 
each delegate, or $15 each for two dele- 
gates. 

All communications relating to the insti- 
tute should be addressed to the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, 7 Park Square, Bos- 
ton 11, Mass. 


People’s Church Annual Banquet 


The People’s Church of Chicago recently 
held its eleventh annual banquet. Sey- 
eral hundred members gathered at the 
Sheridan Plaza Hotel. Dr. Preston Brad- 
ley, who has been pastor of the church for 
eleven years, presided as toastmaster. 
Rey. George Gilmour, pastor of the First 
Unitarian Church, Denver, Col. Rey. 
Curtis Reese, Secretary of the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference, Prof. Fred 
Merrifield of the University of Chicago 
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and pastor of All Souls Church, Rey. Fred 
V. Hawley, pastor of Unity Church, Dr. 
J. Morris Evans, pastor of the Ravens- 
wood Congregational Church, and Dr. 
Henry Clark, pastor of the People’s 
Church of Virginia, Minn., were the 
speakers. The People’s Church of Chi- 
cago has an average audience of three 
thousand and is one of the largest church 
audiences in America. Dr. Bradley has 
been the pastor since July 7, 1912, and in 
that time has been absent from his pul- 
pit only three times. In February last 
he received his final certificate of fellow- 
ship with the Unitarian Association. 
Some of his recent sermon subjects are: 
“Who Does Your Thinking?’ “Wanted— 
A Church -Big Enough for God,” “Peace- 
torn Europe,” “Other Religions than 
Ours,” “Education or Catastrophe,” “Re- 
ligion and Polities,’ “Moses v. Darwin-— 
Mr. Bryan Answered.” 


It is a Pity. Who’s to Blame? 


A lady in Pennsylvania writes to THE 
CHRISTIAN ReeisteR; “I have seen, with 
much regret, that Rey. Mr. whom I 
have heard preach many times in summer 
has resigned his pastorate ; that he is 
leaving the ministry and going into busi- 
ness. It is forlorn that a good man—in 
my opinion Mr. is one of the best 
ministers of years in the Unitarian pulpit 
—should leave the ministry for any rea- 
son whatever. But when an exception- 
ally able and sincere man leaves it, the 
loss is truly great. May I claim the 
privilege of your columns to express my 
very sincere regret publicly?” 


Grateful to 
Cheerful Letter Exchange 


An interesting letter has been received 
by the Cheerful Letter Hxchange from 
Rev. Alan Pressley Wilson, St. John’s 
(Hpiscopal) Parish, Marietta, Lancaster 
Co., Pa. It follows: “I have profited so 
much through the operation of the Cheer- 
ful Letter Exchange that I feel I would 
be unjust to the cause were I not to 
give public testimony to that fact. It 
therefore is a pleasure as well as a duty 
to thus say ‘Thank you’ publicly. 

“Hyer since the year 1908 I have con- 
ducted a small (free) circulating library 
exchange in the rural community where 
it has been my privilege to live and work, 
and no ageney has done as much for 
that work as the Cheerful Letter and its 
friends. 

“Although I was born and reared in 
a large city, I have always felt I am 
called to labor among the poor and dis- 
couraged, the ones who heard Jesus gladly. 
My stipend has never been adequate, and 
we have found it necessary to practice 
rigid economy. Yet the results have been 
richly blessed, and I have never regretted 
being compelled to curtail expenses. 

“My sole object in mentioning this per- 
sonal matter is that I hope those who 
are not now engaged in this work of 
gathering and forwarding reading matter 
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to those in need of it may realize just 
what assistance their efforts afford to 
those who, like myself, are standing as 
their representatives and distributing lit- 
erature to those who would otherwise 
have nothing, or, what is far worse, cer- 
tain cheap, trashy advertising sheets. 
“Week after week my little Exchange 
furnishes magazines, periodicals, books, 
and papers to those who depend upon me 
for just this service, and but for the 
Cheerful Letter work this could not be 
accomplished. So I pray that. God’s rich- 
est blessing may rest upon the Cheerful 
Letter and each individual worker, many 
of whom are needed to carry on the work.” 


How Men Attend Church 


Fifteen chapters of the Laymen’s 
League, reporting church attendance for 
the first time, increases the number of 
churches from which records are now 
available to 195, and causes numerous 
shifts in position at the end of February 
as compared with the standing a month 
earlier. 

In Class A, which includes churches 
maintaining an average attendance of 
more than 100, the West Side Church, 
New York, has a fraction of percentage of 
gain over the Church of the Unity, St. 
Louis, the leader up to the present time. 
Chicago (First), Plymouth, Mass., Bloom- 
ington, Ill., Dayton, Ohio, and Pasadena, 
Calif., appear for the first time among 
the first ten in Class B. Fresno, Calif,, - 
rises to notice in Class C. 

Those churches reporting the best rec- 
ords up to March 1 are as follows: 

Class A—New York (West Side), N.Y.; 
St. Louis (Unity), Mo.; Des Moines, Ia. ; 
Uxbridge, Mass. ; Washington, D.C. ; Brook- 
lyn (First), N.Y.; Berkeley, Calif.; Marl- 
boro, Mass.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Provi- 
dence (First), R.I. 

Class B.—Boston, (Bulfinch Place), 
Mass.; Chicago (First), Ill.; Plymouth, 
Mass.; Duluth, Minn.; Houlton, Me.; 
Bloomington, Ill.; Salem (Second), Mass. ; 
Dayton, Ohio; Pasadena, Calif.; West 
Roxbury, Mass. : 

Class O.—Dallas, Tex.; Winnipeg, Can- 
ada; Hudson, Mass.; Hackensack, N.J.; 
Trenton, N.J.; Lawrence, Mass.; Long 
Beach, Calif.; Haverhill, Mass.; Fresno, 
Calif.; Leicester, Mass. 

Largest Average Attendance.—Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Worcester, Mass.; St. Louis 
(Unity), Mo.; Cleveland, Ohio. 

Raster Sunday is the last day to be 
included in the present record. In spite 
of unfavorable weather conditions, many 
churches have recorded satisfactory 
growth* 


Mr. Allen Goes to Geneseo 


Rey. Joseph C. Allen is now minister at 
Geneseo, Ill. He began work Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 18. 


Rey. Arthur E. Wilson of the First 
Universalist Church, Cambridge, has been 
ealled to All Souls Church of Braintree, 
Mass. 
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-Rey. Theodore D. Bacon, 
* pastor 


‘will be two 


Two Salem Churches Now One 


The merging of two Unitarian churches 
of Salem, Mass., the First and the North, 
marks an interesting epoch in the history 
of the religious life of that community. 

‘The people of the First Church having 
yoted to join with the North Church, a 
gathering of North Church members was 
held Thursday evening, March 15, to take 
final action. The meeting was large and 
enthusiastic. It was voted unanimously 
to unite. One of the provisions of the 
union was. that the name of the First 
Church should be retained to perpetuate 
valued traditions. To bring that about, 
the North Chureh will return to the 
mother church and a special act of the 
legislature will be asked 
to make such action legal. 
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he ever was, and his advice is as eagerly 
sought. Dr. Eliot has always been a 
fearless advocate of sound educational 
methods, clean sport, the League of Na- 
tions, freedom and truth in religion. In 
the course of his long and useful career 
he has exerted a tremendous influence on 
his contemporaries, who look up to him 
to-day not only with veneration for his 
age, but with respect for his wisdom, 
and readiness to follow the course he 
may advocate. 

On his birthday he was visited by Frank 
P. Sibley of the Boston Globe, who pro- 
duced, as a result of the interview, an 
interesting and informing picture of Dr. 
Eliot. Said Mr. Sibley: “The amazing 


of the North 


Church, will be pastor of 


the united church. 


In the future there 


Unitarian 


churches in Salem, the 


First. established in 1629, 


and the Second, estab- 
lished in 1717, which also 
came out of-the First 
Church. 


The First Church of 
Salem was founded in 
1629 and was the second 
Congregational church es- 
tablished in America. 
The church edifice of 
to-day stands on the same - 
corner in Town Honse 
Square where the first 
meeting-house was built 
in 1634. The present 
structure is the fourth 
erected by the society. It 
is to be retained as a 
place for the weekly 
noonday service and as 
a community gathering- 
place for religious and 
other public meetings. 

The First Church was 


‘enlarged in 1639, and the 
' original contract, in the handwriting of 


Gov. John Endicott, bears the signatures 
of Roger Conant, William Hathorne, John 


Woodbury, and John Pickering, the con- 


tractor. It is still preserved in the col- 
lection of town records at the City Hall. 
The North Church, with which the 


' First Church has united and in .which 


services will now be held, was formed by 
a separation from the First Church in 
1772. Their first meeting-house was built 
on the corner of Lynde and North Streets, 
a model of which is a treasured posses- 
sion in the society’s parish house. The 
present structure is in excellent Gothic 
style. 3 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot’s Birthday 


Tuesday, March 20, Dr. Charles W. 
Bliot celebrated his eighty-ninth birthday 
at his home in Cambridge, Mass. He 
keeps regular hours of work, as he has 
done all his life. He carries a large cor- 
respondence. Wducators are constantly 
seeking his opinion. He writes a certain 
amount each day. He is as much a leader 
in prominent questions of the hour as 
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thing about him is that in no way does 
Dr. Eliot act as though he were more 
than fifty years old. He handles an enor- 
mous correspondence; he speaks con- 
stantly in public; he writes at serious 
literature every day; and he abandons 
none of his work as a concession to age. 
Most men at the age of seventy-five, with 
all of their adult time fully occupied by 
the hardest sort of work, are ready to 
consider retiring. Dr. Eliot retired, but 
only. from the presidency of Harvard Uni- 
versity. He went right on with his work 
as a tireless publicist, a critic of the times 
and more especially of the technique of 
education, as a leader of thought and a 
power in the intellectual world.” 

At the age of eighty, Dr. Eliot gave 
his formula for carrying the capacity to 
work into old age, as follows: 

“My experience does not furnish a short, 
explicit prescription for keeping health 
and working power till eighty years of 
age, probably because many and various 
causes have contributed to the result, but 
I feel safe in affirming that any one who 
desires to have a like experience will 
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do well to eat moderately, to sleep at 
least seven hours a night with windows 
open, to take regular exercise in the open 
air every day, to use no stimulants, to 
enjoy all natural delights without excess 
in any, and to keep under all circum- 
stances aS serene a spirit as his nature 
permits. 

“This is the way to win from life the 
maximum of real joy and Satisfaction. 
Does this seem a materialistic doctrine? 
It by no means excludes the spiritual in- 
fluences of abiding love and good-will.” 


New Orleans Becoming Liberal 


News comes from New Orleans that the 
Ministerial Union of that city, which has 
always excluded Unitarians, is becoming 
more liberal. In the course of a recent 
conference on social justice at which the 
principal speakers were representatives of 
the Federal Council, one of the speakers, 
Rey. Alva W. Taylor, was invited to 
speak in the Unitarian church: The minis- 
ter of the Unitarian church, Rey. J. B. H. 
Tegarden, and Charles H. Patterson, chair- 
man of the publicity committee, were in- 
vited to a dinner to meet with the other 
ministers and laymen. Mr. Tegarden re- 
cently preached in Touro Synagogue, one 
of the largest Jewish churches in the city. 
The chapter of the Laymen’s League has 
had a meeting for the purpose of arrang- 
ing for the coming mission of Dr. Sulli- 
van. The $400 required was raised by 
volunteer subscriptions in a few minutes. 


Dr. Buck at King’s Chapel 


Dr. Florence Buck, who conducted the 
noonday service at King’s Chapel, Thurs- 
day, March 22, was the first woman 
preacher to speak from that historic pul- 
pit. She spoke Sunday evening, March 25, 
at Marblehead, Mass., in the series of 
Lenten services being conducted by the 
young people of that church. Her subject 
was “Religious Education—The Hope of 
the World.” 


The Way They Advertise 


The churches of Topeka, Kan., take 
an entire page of the Topeka Daily Capi- 
tal, for Saturday, outline their services 
in large type and adequate spacing, and 
insert pictures of the various churches. 
These pages are headed with advertising 
material furnished by the Laymen’s 
League. To give an instance: 


DaAnGoR AHBHAD 


The security of our homes, business, prop- 

erty; the refinements of our life. 

The great ocean of philanthropy and sym- 

pathy all about us; a nation and commu- 

nity worth living in. 

All these and much more are due mainly 

to the influence of RELIGION and the 

CHURCHES. 

Byery one of us owes an immense debt 

to the CHURCHES. 

Do we want to keep these benefits? 
* we must strengthen the CHURCHDES. 

In the manner in which every one of us 

backs up the churches will be a test of our 

intelligence and character. It will be a 

test of our devotion to our children and 

our country. 

Tun CHuRCHES oF TOPEKA INvITH YOU 


If so, ~ 
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Leverett Richmond Daniels 


Leverett Richmond Daniels was born 
in Florence, St. Joseph County, Mich., 
November 26, 1847. He died in Windsor, 
Vt., March 9, 1923. He was a descendant 
of old New England stock. His father, 
Amasa Daniels, was born in Bolton, 
Conn., December 20, 1785. His mother, 
Sophia Ann Hammond, was born April 
29, 1803. The-first member of the Daniels 
' family landed in New London, Conn., in 
1640. The mother’s aneestors were of the 
company who migrated’ with Thomas 
Hooker into the Connecticut Valley near 
Hartford. The father early in the year 
1800 went to Eastern Pennsylvania, where 
he was interested in lumbering. Later 
he was in charge of the construction of 
the first federal highway built from 
Philadelphia to Harrisburg, Pa. At the 
outbreak of the War of 1812 he joined 
a Pennsylvania regiment, serving through 
the war. They were married in 1833 and 
migrated to Southern Michigan in 1836, 
and were pioneers in the Settling ‘of the 
Great Lakes region of the Middle West. 
They lived in the town of Florence, in 
St. Joseph County, where they cleared 
two large farms and raised and educated 
a large family.- They were strong ad- 


herents to the Methodist Church, the 
mother especially being a woman of 
sterling character, good education, and 


great spirituality. Leverett Daniels was 
born into this environment and reared in 
pioneer life, his boyhood being greatly in- 
fluenced by the stirring events of the 
decade preceding the Civil War and of 
the war itself. He- graduated from 
Michigan Agricultural College. He spent 
a few years in practical farming, and in 
the fall of 1869 he entered Bennett Medi- 
cal College in Chicago, completing his 
course there in 1872. He went to Cold- 
water, Mich., and there began his practice 
as a physician. He married Miss Ida S. 
Pratt of that town. Four children were 
born of this union. 
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During his boyhood- and young man- 
hood, Mr. Daniels was an ardent church 
and Sunday-school worker, with a very 
good tenor voice, and a- well-grounded 
knowledge of music. He was a leader in 
these circles. Always of a religious turn 
of mind, while yet at Bennett Medical 
College he became much interested in the 
preaching of the late Robert Collyer. 
The utterances of that grand man entered 
into the mind and the heart of the young 
physician. He began to read and study 
and so came in contact with the thought 
of the late Jenkin Lloyd Jones. After 
settling in Sherwood, Mich., Mr. Daniels 
had so far worked himself out of the 
dogmas of the old church, that he was 
able to impart to many of the sturdy 
farmer friends of his community the new 
light as he saw it. With the help of these 
friends he organized a society and super- 
vised the construction of a church build- 
ing, while carrying on an extensive and 
lucrative practice. Every Sunday there 
gathered under his leadership a large 
Sunday-school class of the adults of the 
community, some having to drive many 
miles from the countryside. Many were 
the arguments, great and deep the search- 


ing for truth, by the physician and his | 
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friends. Out of this period of turmoil and 
travail there erystallized a desire and a 
determination to go out into the world 
and preach the great liberal thought and 
truth which had come to him. A few 
months after the death of his young wife, 
in 1888, the call became too great to re- 
sist, and, in spite of the advice of many 
friends and relatives, he cut himself free 
from his flourishing practice, and entered 
Meadville Theological’ School. He spent 
a year preparing himself for his new 
work. After finishing the course, he re- 
turned to Michigan and settled in the 
then small lumbering town of Midland, 
organizing and building a church. While 
in Midland, he married a second time, 
and of this union there were three chil- 


dren. After a number of years he moved. 


to Big Rapids, Mich., to try to rehabili- 
tate the Unitarian movement in that city. 
He was called to New Hngland in 1893, 
and was settled for ten years as minister 
of the old John Eliot Chureh at South 
Natick, Mass., and also as minister of the 
church at Sherborn, Mass. In the winter 
of 1903 he moved to Houlton, Me. There 
again he reorganized a. society and built 
a new church. After the loss of his see- 
oud wife he moved to Yarmouth, Me., 
working faithfully and earnestly, giving 
new life to an old parish. 


“e 


After six years of labor, he was called |’ 


to his final parish, at Windsor, Vt., where 


again his ability as an organizer, his 
unique personality, and his unusual } 
approach to men, enabled him to re 


vitalize a depleted society. Mr. Daniels 


was a Juan of unusual qualities, marked | 
characteristics and ability, modest in the |; 
extreme..in matters pertaining to himself, 


but ever ready to proclaim to the world 
in strongest terms the faith that he had 
sought and won through years of careful 
thought and study. He was a gentleman 
of the old school and a firm fighter for 
the truth in religion. His sterling quali- 
ties of heart and mind left a lasting im- 
press on the many communities which he 
served, and the years of usefulness in 
the Unitarian Fellowship are a lasting 
monument to his sincerity of thought 
and endeavor. The evolution through 
which he passed in fighting -his way out 
from the church of his early years into 
the acceptance of Unitarianism stamped 
upon him firmly the great truths of lib- 
eral religion. He was an enthusiastic 
yet careful, thoughtful apostle of the lib- 
eral faith, which was to him his most 
precious possession, and in his daily life 
and contact with his fellow-men he lived 
that faith to the full. 

Two of Mr. Daniels’s sons are Unita- 
rian ministers,—Rey. F. P. Daniels of 
Charlestown, N.H., and Rey. Edward P. 
Daniels of Hingham, Mass. 
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Speaking of Books 


The literary pages of THE REGISTER are 
receiving wide attention. Such publish- 
ing houses as Charles Scribner’s Sons and 
the Macmillan Company reproduce: sec- 
tions from the reviews in their general 
advertising. Ministers quote from the re- 
views in their sermons, men of letters 
in their lectures, and library committees 
choose their books on the basis of the 
notices. Under the supervision of the lit- 
erary editor, Charles R. Joy, the pages 
are proving valuable to all lovers of sub- 
stantial reading. Said R. N. Linscott, 
book editor for Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, “The book reviews in THE CHRIs- 
TIAN REGISTER are among the best, if not 
the best, in the world of religious jour- 
nalism.” 


Seattle Unitarians Hear Opera 


Under the auspices of the Alliance and 
Laymen’s League of the church at Seattle, 
Wash. a literary and musical review of 
Wagner’s opera “Tannhiuser” was given 
recently. The review was given by Mrs. 
Florence Richardson assisted by Mrs. 
Arthur Bewell, soprano, and the male 
quartet of the church, including Walter 
L. Noseman, Roy L. Rush, John B. Rich- 
ard, and Walter L. Richardson. 


A REAL VACATION 
for your 
BOY or GIRL 


Don’t delay; select the Summer 
Camp NOW. ; 
Parents should now consider the one 
Camp best suited for their children. 
Patronize schools and camps _ ad- 
vertised in THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR BOYS. Unita-- 
rian minister, Harvard graduate, will take two or three 
boys to his summer cottage and camp on shore of 
Frenchman’s Bay, opposite Mt. Desert Island, Maine. 
Boys will be tutored according to their needs and will 
be taken on variety of outings: climbing mountains of 
Mt. Desert, trips to near-by inland lakes for fresh- 
water swimming, canoeing, rowing, and trout fishing, 
and camping. Salt-water swimming pool and tennis 
near at hand. Terms very reasonable. References 
exchanged. -Apply Rev. B. Hawes, 4 Waldron 
Avenué, Summit, N.J. 


CAMP NEHANTIC FOR GIRLS, Connecticut. Salt- 
water bathing, fishing, crabbing, etc. Experienced 
physical-training directors in charge at all times. Two 
months—$190. Booklet. Mr. and Mrs. Harry Davi- 
SON, 5333 Rising Sun Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAMP NAVAJO. A salt-water camp for boys on the 
Penobscot Bay, Northport, Maine. Boating, swimming, 
hiking, athletics. Complete radio outfit. Leaders and 
supervisors the best. Special attention to food. Camp 
mother. Catalogue sent on request. Orrin J. Dickny. 


VACATION 


IN BUROPE 


Select limited party sailing to Naples June 20th: 67 days: visiting Italy, Italian 


Lakes, Switzerland, Germany, The Rhine, Belgium, France, and England. 


Send for itinerary to 


JOEL H. METCALF, Ph.D., 171 Danforth Street, Portland, Me. 


“ 


> 
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American Unitarian Association 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian As- 
ae was held at 25 Beacon Street, 

oston, Mass., on Tuesday, February 13, 
1923, at 2 P.M. 

Present: Messrs. Bates, Blinn, Cornish, 
S. A. Eliot, F. M. Eliot, Fisher, Richard- 
son, Robertson, Sharpe, Simons, Thayer, 
Williams, and Miss Lowell. 
~ The treasurer presented his statement 
for the month of February, as follows: 


RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand, February 1, 1923 .... $9,735.88 - 


From donations ...... Aine ene 2,071.17 
Bequest of Miss H. Louisa B. 
Copeland of Boston, Mass., 
added to Hlisha Copeland 
Fund, additional .......... 
Bequest of Mrs. Grace EH. Reed 
of Belmont, Mass., added to 
David Reed Fund, additional 
Estate of Miss Maria H. LeRow 
’ of Lynn, Mass., added to Re- 
serve Fund 
Butte, Mont., 
Church Fund 
Interest 
Investments, received for rein- 
OR RTLOMEE Sire .c) wbitaisa's).4)'61 «| exe) send 
Investment Church Building 
Loan Fund, repaid on loans 
Income of invested funds 
Reimbursed for advances on 
New DWngland States 
Reimbursed for advances 
Unitarian Buildings 13.61 
Reimbursed for advances 
General Missionary Work .. 8.75 


$60,671.75 


216.00 
700.00 


>. 1.50 


26.40 
83.01 


27,715.00 


5,865.00 
13,519.83 


15.60 


PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes (societies, 


$7,138.07 


2,942.69 
3,062.63 


13,000.00 


60.00 
270.00 


2,512.31 
22:00 


expenses 
Investments and reinvestments 
Investments Church Building 
Loan Fund, loans-......... 
Accrued interest on bonds pur- 
chased 
Interest on Charleston mortgage 
Payments on account of sundry 
trust funds 
Prison Reform Special Fund.. 
Church Extension Account .... 
Religious Education Fund 
Publication Department 
Expenses Unitarian Buildings. . 
Cash on hand, Mareh 1, 1923.. 


$60,671.75 


The president submitted the resignation 
of Miss Anna M. Bancroft: from the board 
of directors, owing to her departure for 
a trip to Hawaii and to the fact that 
her term of office expires in May. Upon 
the motion of Mr. Bates, duly seconded, 
it was 

Voted, To accept with regret the resignation 
of Miss Bancroft, but to take no action in filling 
the vacancy thus caused. 

Voted, To request the secretary to express to 
Miss Bancroft the heartfelt thanks of the mem- 
bers of the board for her faithful and effective 
service during her term of office. 


The treasurer reported concerning the 
prospects of the sale of the property be- 
longing to the Association in Tokyo, Japan. 

The treasurer, in supplement to his re- 
port at the last meeting, presented a de- 
tailed report on the grants and loans made 
to churches for the purchase and improve- 
ment of real estate and described the pres- 
ent condition of each church thus aided. 

Under miscellaneous business it was 

Voted, To put upon record our deep sorrow 
at-the death of Rey. Risto Lappala and our 
‘a SS 
ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 


is known all over the country. 
Eight thousand churches find econo- 
my in using them. Write for particu. 


lars. THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER C0., Orrville, Ohio, 
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appreciation of his faithful and efficient service. 

Voted, To pay to Mrs. Lappala the appropria- 
tion for the salary of the late Rev. Risto Lap- 
pala for the months of March and April, 1923. 


The secretary presented a communica- 
tion from the British and Foreign Unita- 
rian Association and certain reports upon 
conditions in Budapest and, after discus- 
sion, it was : 


Voted, To appropriate $2,750 in addition ‘to 
the appropriation made on October 10th for 
the purchase of a mission house in Budapest 
in co-operation with the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. 

Voted, To pledge a sum not to exceed $750 
a year for three years for the salary of a 
minister in Budapest and the operating ex- 
penses of the mission house. 

Voted, To request the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association to hold the title of the 
Mission House in Budapest, giving a mortgage 
without interest to the American Unitarian 
Association for the amount of money whilch 
the American Unitarian Association puts into 
the purchase of the house. 

Voted, To authorize the secretary to assure 
the committee on hospitality in Anniversary 
Week that a sum not to exceed $500 will be 
included in the budget of the new year for the 
expenses of the committee in May, 1923. 

Voted, To authorize the administrative com- 
mittee to contract for the preparation of a 
new set of slides illustrating the history and 
work of the Association, at a sum not to ex- 
ceed $100. 

Voted, To request the administrative com- 
mittee to compile and report to the next meet- 
ing of the board a list of the church-building 
enterprises now looking or soon to be looking 
to the Association for financial aid, with an 
estimate of the probable cost of each enterprise, 
and a recommendation of a possible order of 
procedure. 


* Upon the recommendation of the publi- 
cation committee it was 


Voted, To prepare a new series of tracts to 
be known as the Biographical Series; and to 
invite Dr. Park to prepare a short biography 
of Edmund H. Sears and a brief account of 
the occasion of the writing of “It Came upon 
the Midnight Clear.” 

Voted, To reprint the article on ‘“Unita- 
rianism” by Charles Graves appearing in the 
BEncyclopedia ‘“‘The Americana,” in tract form, 
with additional subheadings, as A. U. A. 
No. 301. 

Voted, To appropriate $50 from the appro- 
priation for books and tracts for editorial work 
by Prof. Theophile J. Meek on “From Desert 


.to Temple.” 


Voted, That, in view of the approaching cen- 
tenary, a history of the American Unitarian 
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Association be prepared and that the adminis- 
trative committee be authorized and empowered 
to institute the preparation of this material. 


Upon the recommendation of the church 
extension committee it was 


Voted, To make an additional appropriation 
of $1,000 from the Church Extension Account 
to establish a federated movement between 
Unitarians and Universalists in the Mt. Vernon, 
N.Y., Liberal Union Church; and to recommend 
the continuance of the appropriation annually 
for the next two years. 


The matter of a publicity bureau in 
which the Association would co-operate 
with The Alliance, the Laymen’s League, 
and other national Unitarian societies was 
informally discussed, and the matter was 
left in the hands of the administrative 
committee. 

Rey. Frederick M. Eliot addressed the 
board briefly on the condition of the Uni- 
tarian churches in the Northwest. 

The president presented a communica- 
tion from Prof. Karl Beth, and it was 


Voted, That the Association cannot at this 
time undertake to assist the Protestant Stu- 
dents’ Home in Vienna. 


The president presented two communi- 
cations from Rev. C. W. Reese, secretary 
of the Western Conference, and they were 
referred to the administrative committee 
for further investigation. 

Louis C. Cornisu, Secretary. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


HE following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 

service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 


eT STS TTS TTT ST 


Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
=-BB. 2680. 


EIST SHIM HUM SHIM HLL De LU LLIOLT LLL TLDs 


= 
= 
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A SUMMER VOYAGE TO ORIENTAL. LANDS 


MAY people consider a visit to the historic countries bordering the Mediterra- 


nean, 


during the Summer months, out of the question, but this fallacy was 


exposed by Thos. Cook & Son last summer, with such success that they have 
chartered the new Cunard-Anchor Liner S.S. Tuscania (16,700 tons register) for a 
cruise during the Summer of 1923. This will afford a splendid opportunity of 
seeing the wonderful remains of the ancient civilizations of Egypt, Greece and 


Rome, during the long vacation. 


Register at once for accommodations on this wonderful voyage 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


TELEPHONE BEACH 8300 


NEW YORK LONDON - PARIS 


CAIRO JERUSALEM 
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Home After a Long Journey 


American Unitarians will join their 
English friends in welcoming back to Eng- 
land Rev. BE. Rosalind Lee and Rey. Hilda 
Hargrove, who have just returned from 
a world tour of Unitarian churehes of two 
and one-half years’ duration. They visited 
the Unitarians of America first. Of that 
visit Miss Hargrove said, “It was im- 
mensely encouraging to visit Boston, where 
there were so many Unitarian churches, 
such eminent Unitarian men, and such 
magnificent Unitarian *‘ women as there 
were in The Alliance.” She especially 
cherished the meeting with Dr. and Mrs. 
Gannett and Dr. Frederick L. Hosmer. The 
ladies visited churches in the United 
States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa. At Melbourne, Australia, 
Miss Lee acted as co-pastor for six months. 
As Miss Lee and Miss Hargrove made 
plain on their return, there is a feeling 
of fellowship among Unitarians in HEng- 
land, America, Transylvania, and Aus- 
tralia, which needs the encouragement 
of frequent visiting. 


Tilt with Fundamentalists 


Unitarians of Youngstown, Ohio, have 
come under the hot censure of a promi- 
nent fundamentalist of that place, Rev. 
John Heslip, pastor of the Tabernacle 
Presbyterian Church. In communications 
to the Youngstown Vindicator, Mr. Heslip 
says that “there is not a man on earth 
to-day who knows enough to correct any 
. statement of the Bible. ... Throw the 
Bible aside and there is no one who can 
give an answer to the cry of humanity, 
‘What must I do to be saved?” Rey. 
F. M. Bennett replied and urged the open 
mind with reference to scientific asser- 
tions. He argued his case with ability. 
He said: “Those who hold the doctrine of 
Biblical infallibility are of course reve- 
lationists and static religionists. They 


PUBLIC SALES 


WE have purchased 122,000 

pair U.S. Army Munson last 
shoes, sizes 54 to 12, which was 
the entire surplus stock of one of 
the largest U.S. Government’ shoe 
contractors. 


This shoe is guaranteed one hun- 
dred per cent. solid leather, color 


dark tan, bellows tongue, dirt and 
water proof. The actual value of 
this shoe is $6.00. Owing to this 
tremendous buy, we can offer 
same to the public at $2.95. 


Send correct size. Pay postman 
on delivery or send money order. 
If shoes are not as represented, 
we will cheerfully refund your 
money promptly upon request. 


NATIONAL BAY STATE SHOE COMPANY 
296 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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have no faith in the essential worth and 
possibilities of human nature, or in reli- 
gious progress. They believe in a fallen 
humanity and in a miraculous recovery 
through the magic of belief. They do not 
think that human nature is capable of 
producing Bibles and religious systems. 
They are of the past. For the most part 
they are fatalists. They have no hope 
for humanity in this world. For them 
God has ceased his work and dwells apart 
from the majority of his children whom he 
has condemned to death for their sins. 
This is of course a partial and very griev- 
ous atheism.” 


An Easter Pageant 


The church at Newton, Mass., will pre- 
sent an Haster pageant, ‘The Resurrection 
Story,’ which will have seventy in the 
east. The music adapted for organ, violin, 
trumpet, and choir will be under the di- 
rection of Miss Ruth Tilton. The costumes 
were designed and colored by Rev. Ches- 
ter A. Drummond, author of the pageant, 
and were made by the Alliance under the 
supervision of Mrs. Hdward N. Moore. 
The flowers for the occasion were made 
by the Junior Alliance, under the leader- 
ship of Miss Georgia Hmery. A number 


- 
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of churches are planning Haster pageants, 
since it is being discovered that this is 
an excellent method to teach the realities 
of religious faith. 


Monday Conference 


The Monday Conference of Alliance 
Branches will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Monday, April 2, at 10.80 a.m. It 
will be a presidents’ conference. Subject 
for discussion, “Problems of the Season.” 


STUDENTS 


Trip to 


SWITZERLAND 
JUNE 30-SEPT. 12 


Under personal direction of F. C. South- | 
worth, Jr. of Harvard Medical School— 
party limited to six. 


Six weeks in Switzerland with visits to 
Venice and Italian Lakes. 


Walking trips through the Alps. 
Moderate Charge 
For information address 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH 
13 Divinity Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


GIFTS FOR EASTER 


‘‘Next to acquiring good 


that of good books. ’’—Colton. 


THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE, edited by 
Henry A. Sherman and Charles 
Foster Kent. $3.75 postpaid 
An exceptionally attractive volume in 

simple English of those selections from 
both the Old and New Testaments most 
suited to the interests of the child. It is 
beautifully illustrated by pictures in color 
and duotone. 


AN OLD, OLD STORY-BOOK, by 
Eva March Tappan. $2.75 postpaid 


The Old Testament stories are here 
retold for children in the language of 
the Bible. 


THE GARDEN OF EDEN, by George 
Hodges. $2.50 postpaid 
Another volume of Old Testament 

stories retold for children. 

THE CASTLE OF ZION, by George 
Hodges. $2.50 postpaid 


A companion volume to the above, of 
Old Testament stories. 


WHEN THE KING CAME, by George 
Hodges. $1.90 postpaid 
Stories from the four Gospels, retold. 


BIBLE STORIES FOR LITTLE 
FOLKS, by Isabel Lawford. 

$0.25 postpaid 

A collection of Old Testament stories 

simply told for children of primary age. 


friends the best acquisition is 


THE MESSAGE OF MAN, edited by 
Stanton Coit. $2.00 postpaid 
An excellent collection of ethical scrip- 

tures. 


APPLES OF GOLD, by Clara Ban- 
croft Beatley. $1.15 postpaid 
A volume of inspiring verse, uniting 

poetic beauty and teaching power, gath-: 

ered under topical heads. 


THE THOUGHT OF GOD, IN 
HYMNS AND POEMS, by Fred- 
erick L. Hosmer and William C. 
Gannett. $1.50 postpaid 
A book of devotional verse which will 

appeal to lovers of beautiful lyrics. 


BEHOLD A SOWER! by M. Louise 
C. Hastings. $1.65 postpaid 
The editor has sought not only to pro- 

vide daily readings four the home and 

schoolroom, but also to bring comfort, 
courage and hope to people in all walks 
of life. 

THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE, by 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce. $2.00 postpaid 
A book of literary readings drawn from 

the Bible, which makes an admirable gift 

book. 

OUT OF THE NIGHT, by Frederick 
Orin Bartlett. $1.00 postpaid 
The plain thinking of a layman con- 

fronted by the mystery of death for the 

first time. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON STREET - 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 


. 
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Wonderful Tribute to 
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Mr. Manchester 


A remarkable tribute comes to a Uni- 
tarian minister. Following the celebra- 
i ve of the fiftieth anniversary of the or- 

ation of Rey. Alfred Manchester of the 
Second Church, Salem, Mass., there was 
a presentation by Father John P. Sullivan 
of the French Catholic Church of a testi- 
monial in a handsome metal frame, deco- 
rated with floral design and inscribed in 
freehand gold letters as follows: 


FWLICITATIONS 
or THE 
PASTOR AND CONGREGATION 
OF THE 
' IMMACULATE CONCEPTION CHURCH 
; SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
TO 
REVEREND ALFRED MANCHESTER 
PASTOR OF THH SHCOND CHURCH 
SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
ON THD OCCASION OF HIS 
GOLDEN JUBILEE 


North Jersey News Bulletin 


The North New Jersey Conference of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Churches 
occasionally publishes a news bulletin of 
its activities. The bulletin is then dis- 


‘tributed throughout the churches and 


keeps them informed of dates, ministerial 
changes, the names of the directors, and 
attendance figures. Of the spring meet- 
ing, April 29, the bulletin says: “The 
afternoon session will be organized on the 
basis of round-table conferences. A dozen 
or more small groups will discuss the 
various phases of church work. Hach 
delegate may choose which conference 
he or she wishes to attend. <A large 
graph will show the 1922-23 membership 
and attendance statistics of the various 
churches of the Conference.” The North 


. Jersey Conference by means of the bulle- 


_ tin may serve other conferences by giving 


them ideas. 


Town and Gown Club 


A useful feature in the administration 
of Unity House, Boston, Mass., is the 
Town and Gown Club, superintended by 
Isaac Blaine Stevens. The Club offers 
an opportunity for the students in and 
about Boston to get together for social 
purposes, with now and then a lecture 
added. Tuesday, March 20, Philip W. 
Ayer, Forester of the Society for the 
Protection of New Hampshire Forests, 
gave an illustrated lecture, “The National 
Forest in the White Mountains.” 


National Liberal 
Student Movement 


The beginning of a national movement 
of liberal students by the Unitarian 


_ Church was made on Saturday, March 10. 


A number of the leading Unitarian stu- 
dents in colleges near Boston, Mass., came 
together to formulate plans for getting 
students from all the colleges and univer- 
sities to attend the Student Week at Star 
Island, July 21 to 28. ‘This is the first 


step in a national program. The move- ; 
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ment will unite all liberal students in 
American and Canadian colleges and bring 
them into closer religious touch with the 
student movement abroad. The Depart- 
ment of Colleges and Universities of the 
Young People’s: Religious Union is direct- 
ing the movement. The committee is as 
follows: Chairman, Rey. H. E. B. Speight ; 
secretary, Mrs. Minnie P. Valentine; I. 
Blaine Stevens, the Laymen’s League 
college center secretary; Miss Evelyn 
Sears of the college centers committee of 
the Women’s Alliance; and Mr. Billings 
of Woburn, Mass., former Y. M. C. A. 
Secretary. 


In Memory of Him 


A service by candle-light, in remem- 
brance of the last supper and the death 
of Jesus of Nazareth, will be held Thurs- 
day evening, March 29, at the Harvard 
Street Unitarian Church, Cambridge, 
Mass., at ‘8 P.M. 


Norfolk Conference 


The next meeting of the Norfolk Con- 
ference will be held at Sharon, Thursday, 
May 17, morning and afternoon. Mr. 
Lyndon B. Tewksbury, the president of 
the Conference, is willing to visit the 
churches of the Conference so far as his 
time will permit. His address is 12 
March Terrace, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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Dr. Guthrie at New York League 


The New York League of Unitarian 
Women met at the West Side Meeting- 
house, March 4, at a luncheon under the 
direction of the Alliance of the West Side 
Church. Two hundred and seventy-five 
members assembled at tables decorated 
with jonquils, each branch name being 
stamped upon a yellow balloon. Ad- 
dresses were given by Dr. William Nor- 
man Guthrie of St. Mark’s-in-the Bouw- 
erie, Mrs. Earp of the Universalist League, 
and Mrs. Robinson, president of the New 
York League. Mrs. Owen Voight gave two 
groups of songs. The next meeting will 
be at Montclair, N.J., Friday, April 6. 


Correction 


In the report of the churches in Maine, 
March 22, it was stated that the Congrega- 
tional and Unitarian churches were re- 
united. The Union Liberal Church is a 
union of the local Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist churches. The Congregational 
church is independent, and is served by its 
own minister. The relations between the 
churches are entirely happy. 


4 3 H 120 BOYLSTON ST., 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ” “tostx 
225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Syra- 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 
Petaceie Berkeley; Los Angeles; Toronto. Manual 
ree. 


A TRAINING CAMP FOR LEADERS 


Strong leaders are constantly in demand. There is always room 


at the front. 


Read ‘‘The Americanization of Edward Bok’’ 


for expert testimony on this subject. 


Members of our liberal churches should be in advance of all 
others in their determination to assume positions of leader- 
ship. But powerful leaders are not developed without inten- 


sive training. 


Two weeks haye been assigned to the young people for this purpose 
at Star Island next July. All young people are eligible for ad- 


mission. Apply now! 


S-T-A-R ! 
RAH! 


S-T-A-R ! 


RAH! 


OCEANIC! OCEANIC! 


RAH! 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 


16 Beacon Street—Boston, Massachusetts 


sss EEE 


“AU venaggnceeengneses ca veeee eee a eye 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rate card furnished on request. 


STOEL LULL 


PREACHERS AND TEACHERS 


PREACHERS AND TEACHERS—Index the best 
you read in books, and file clippings by our 
almost automatic, inexpensive, topical and tex- 
tual system. Highly commended. Circulars. 
Wilson Index Co., E. Haddam, Conn. Box R 


oe 
ORGANS 


WANTED by the Unitarian Society of Ridge- 
wood, N.J., a second-hand small pipe-organ in 
good condition. Address DpWirtT CLINTON, 10 
Wastena Terrace, Ridgewood, N.J. 


CHURCH, HELP AND MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00. 


|LAVDLNDEEONUENUATAUSUHEAUEADANEOUENOEED LSU EODUAGEAO TAG UNEAASOO UNAS UPA AA COAT 7D 


AUEEDARAMNOOUAUODEEONEANNEAIIOLD 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Summer months (June-September), 
mother’s helper to go with minister’s family to 
simple country home; charge of plain cooking 


and occasional responsibility for children; offers 


good vacation and out-of-doors life Inquire 


C-36, CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
eS 
MISCELLANEOUS 


PRINTING SUPPLIES. You save here. Cata- 
eg on request. Dmpirw TyPp FOUNDRY, Buffalo, 


New York. 
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EASTER 


God’s highest sift 
to men is 

the POWER of 

an endless LIFE 


“One Hundred Chairs in Aisles” 


Oakland mission surpasses all others— 
Twenty-two accessions in Los Angeles 


The Oakland, Calif., mission arranged 
by the Unitarian Laymen’s League began 
on Sunday evening, March 18, with an 
attendance of 595, “more than one hun- 
dred chairs in aisles and everything filled 
but the choir loft.” Dr. Sullivan preached. 

On the following evening, Dr. Augustus 
P. Receord of Detroit preached to 282 
persons, and the third meeting attracted 
3852. The average for the first three 
meetings in Oakland exceeds by fifty- 
eight the highest average recorded at the 
previous two weeks’ missions. 

Delegations from the Berkeley, Ala- 
meda, and San Francisco Unitarian 
churches attended the opening meeting. 
Subsequently the ministers of the churches 
in Palo Alto, Sacramento, and Fresno 
visited the mission. Reports from the 
mission secretary, Kenneth McDougall, 
state that all are enthusiastic. 

At the same time the firstfruits of the 
Los Angeles mission, which ended on 
March 4, are being obtained. In the 
March 11 calendar of the First Unitarian 
Church, Los Angeles, the names of twenty- 
two persons who joined the church on 
the closing day of the mission are 
printed. They are as follows: Mr. and 
Mrs. Peter T. Anderson, Mrs. Myrtle J. 
Bejack, Mrs. George J. Burns, Edward 
B. Chamberlin, Mrs. J. C. Christophenson, 
Mrs. M. W. Connors, Mrs. J. A. Hansen, 
Miss Gloria Malinger, J. W. Miller, Mrs. 
L. Mason, Carl A. Peterson, Mrs. Ada L. 
Peterson, Mrs. Lucia Verner Reed, Mrs. 
J. Salinger, Thomas N. Verner, Mrs. Flor- 
ence N. Verner, Mrs. Margaret C. Waltz, 
Miss Alice E. Wilbur, Mrs. Ella A. Wood- 
bury, Miss Glendora Wright, Samuel B. 
Wright. The calendar adds that many 
new names have been added to the mail- 
ing list and the Unitarian church is far 
better known in the community than ever 
before. 

“In addition to these definite results, 
there is a general feeling that the life 
of the church has been toned up and that 
seeds have been sown which will bear 
much fruit in the time that is to come. 
We trust that many have received help 
and inspiration besides those who have 
joined our ranks.” 

Gratitude is expressed to the Laymen’s 
League, to the mission preachers, Dr. 
Sullivan and Dr. Horace Westwood of 
Toledo, Ohio, and to the other members 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C die O R Y 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN | PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Mission opens the door of 
opportunity to children of every 
faith and in every form of need. 

Tt was established by Unita- 
tians. 

It is conducted by Unitarians. 

It must be supported by Unita- 
rians. 

Its work is curtailed to-day by 
lack of funds. 

Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 

Vice-PResivent, Mrs. ARA B. BEATLEY. 


Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, games. Millar, Rev. Palitey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollar 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. iberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 
Next quarter begins at Chicago, June 18. 


For information apply to the President, 
REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


and sixty-five days each year this Young 
Men’sClubisopen. Send forprinted story. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locks, President. E. A. Caurcn, Treasurer. 


Mrs. Endicott P. Saltonstall. 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
2400 Alliston Way, Berkeley, Celifornia 


Invites correspondence from men or women think- 
ing of the ministry, religious education, or parish 
work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities ~ 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the serv 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


of the mission party. “It now remains 
for us,’ the report continues, “to go for- 
ward in a manner that shall perpetuate 
the good things they brought us. That 
is the best return we can make.” 


What the New Conference on 
Turkey Means 


(Continued from page 4) 

treaty were on the way to modification, 
to the extent at least of transferring a 
part of the burden meant for Turkish 
shoulders on the Greek back, in the form 
of indemnities. Of course, Venizelos was 
any such transference of 
weights and measures. He took the firm 
ground that Greece should not be expected 
to pay an aspra for the expenditures 
which: she had forced Turkey to incur by 
her march into the heart of the remain- 
ing lands of the Turk. Venizelos prob- 
ably took the broad ground that that mili- 
tary adventure was undertaken under the 
patronage and promises of David Lloyd 
George. But here, as in other phases of 
the new peace, Turkey had to be con- 
sulted. The significant and the illuminat- 
ing thing was that that right had been 
won by the sword, and not by the con- 
sensus of the conscience of European 
diplomacy. Sat 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among cur people 
of moderate means for a preperecoy school 
of the finest type. 

While no denominational tine is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Do not grasp at the stars, but do life’s 
plain, common work as it comes, certain 
that daily duties and daily bread are the 
sweetest things of life—wsStevenson. 


Deaths 


DUNCKLEE.—In Keene, N.H., March 21, 
1923, Emma A., wife of the late Daniel Webster 
Duncklee of Francestown, aged 75 years, 2 
months, 7 days. si 


GREENWOOD.—In Leominster, Mass., March 
7, 1923, Mary E. (Nichols), widow of Morrill A. 
Greenwood, in her eighty-second year. 


STONH.—In Santa Cruz, Calif., March 19, 
1923, Rey. George Whitfield Stone, in his eighty- 
fourth year, formerly of Boston. A former 
Treasurer and Field Representative of the 


_ American Unitarian Association, 
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WINGS FOR LIVING WORDS 


Truth uses human words as its living messengers. From one human 
mind, to another human mind, vital ideas travel. Influence is a personal 
power and it moves other human personalities. 


Our liberal faith has expressed itself in living words. That faith calls 
upon us to give those words the power to travel. 


By the easy method of a money contribution our people can send living 
messengers to carry our faith far and wide. 


READY TO ADVANCE 


~ Most people who contribute toward the support of the work of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, do it anonymously, They put a coin in a loose 
collection on one Sunday of the year. 


The total of these contributions, compared with the membership of our 
churches, shows that on the average our people give only about fifty 
cents each per year for this vital work. ° 

Those who were at our annual meeting in May, 1922, faced this fact, and 
voted unanimously to endeavor to make the contributions five times 
as large. Even this would be only the modest average of five cents per 
week, per person. 


“MULTIPLY IT BY FIVE” 


| If any one asks how much he should give this year, let him multiply by 
five, his gift of last year. Every individual, whether he gave last year or 
not, should give this year, and should give at least this average equal to 
five cents a week for a year. 
We speak of contributions ‘from churches and individuals.” In reality 
these contributions all come from individuals. Each individual should 
“regard this as a personal responsibility. He should make a contribution 
which shall be a real expression of loyalty to our great cause. 
See that your contribution is in the hands of your church treasurer as 
early in April as possible. | 


Checks should be sent, a April, by church treasurers to 
~ MR. HENRY M. WILLIAMS, 25 Beacon St., Boston 9, Mass. 


An explorer says he has found where 
Noah’s ark landed. A more timely job 
would be to find where the dove went.— 
Washington Post. 


Little Joan (saying her prayers) : “An’ 
make me a good girl—at least you needn’t 
really bother, ’cos I’m a Girl Guide now !” 
—London Opinion, 


“A fine stenographer you are! Call 
yourself a typist and don’t ‘know how to 
put a ribbon in a typewriter.” ‘Does 
Paderewski known how to tune a piano?” 
—Life. 


Griggs: “There are summer, winter. 
and fall resorts, but never any for spring.” 
Briggs: “That’s because spring is good 
enough for anybody anywhere.”’—St. Louis 
Globe Democrat. 


There was a temperamental difference 
between Charles and his teacher which 
made school a burden to the sensitive 
youngster. “Work hard,” advised his sym- 
pathetic mother, “and get promoted at the 
end of the term; then you'll be out of Miss 
Brown’s room and get along better. I 
know the teacher in the next grade, and 
she’s so nice.” The boy followed her ad- 
vice, but on the day of trial he came home 
with a depressed air. ‘“Didn’t you get 
promoted?” asked the mother, with a sink- 
ing heart. “Yes,” said Charles, grimly ; 
“and so did Miss Brown.”—Harper’s Maga- 
zine. 


The species of jokes on Boston as a 
transcendent state of mind and words is 
passing, just as the city itself is changing. 
A lonely specimen is captured as it flut- 
ters by: The motorist was a stranger in 
Boston's streets. It was evening. A man 


approached. “Sir,” he said, “your beacon 
has ceased its functions.” “What?” 
gasped the astonished driver. “Your illu- 


minator, I say, is shrouded in unmitigated 
oblivion.” “I don’t quite’— “The efful- 
gence of your irradiator has evanesced.” 
“My dear fellow’— “The transversal 
ether. oscillations in your incandenser have 
been discontinued.” Just then a little 
newsboy came over and said, “Say, mister, 
yer light’s out.” 


Among recent schoolboy examination 
“howlers” we choose the following: De 
mortuis nil nist bonum produces an Eng- 
lish version, “‘There’s nothing but bones in 
the dead.” 

Ne plus ultra, “There’s nothing beyond 
Ulster.” 4 

“Things which are equal to the same 
thing are equal to anything else.” 

“A grass widow is the wife of a dead 
vegetarian.” 

“Oceania is that continent which con- 
tains no land.” 

“A vaccum is a large empty space where 
the Pope lives,” 

“In India a man out of a cask may not 
marry a woman out of another cask.” 

“Parallel lines are the same distance all 
the way and do not meet unless you bend 
them.” 

“Gravitation is that which if there were 
none we should all fly away.” 

“Louis XVI. was gelatined during the 
French Revolution.” 

“Horse power is the distance one horse 
can carry a pound of water in an hour.” 

“Guerilla warfare is where men ride on 
guerillas.” 

“Palsy is a kind of new writer’s dance.” 

“Letters in sloping print are hysterics.” 
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TWO HUNDRED AND SEVENTY DOLLARS 


is the pension the income from the 
Permanent Fund will pay to sixty-one 
aged ministers on our pension list. 


EVERY DOLLAR ABOVE THIS 
COMES FROM ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
GIVE US $10,000 THIS YEAR 


You did this two years ago. Do it 
again so we may keep the pension at 
$400 a year or better. 


Send contributions promptly to the Treasurer 


HAROLD G. ARNOLD 
54 Kenneth St. West Roxbury, Mass. 


e 
UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


CHURCH PEWS MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


THE GEORGE W. WISE CO. 
289-291 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


What Would You Give to Be Well 


Let us prove that Health must be 
built, not bought. 

A plan of life, not a treatment— 
the answer. Your intelligence, not 
your stomach—the medium. 
“TOXEMIA”—our free booklet * 
solves the mystery of cause and 
points the way to permanent health. 


Mention this Paper 


DR. CRANDALL’S HEALTH SCHOOL 


YORK, PA. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


"The Chest with the Chill in it” 
IN OVER A MILLION HOMES 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Barlow’s Indigo Blue Will Not 


In use for fifty years is proof that Spot or 


it is the best. All grocers sell it. 
Streak 


Free Samples Mailed 
ADAM PFROMM & CO. 
Clothes 


Wholesale Druggists 
233 North Second Street - - Philadelphia 


FOR YOUR EASTER COMMUNION 


Individual Cups 


<€ EI Over 40,000 churches use 
3 the Thomas Service. 
Cleanand sanitary. Write 
now for Catalog and Special Trial Offer. 

Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 515 Lima, Ohlo. 


Educational 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New_ Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses, 

Other College Grade Courses open in September 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON J) 
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EXOGRAPH 


Stop Scratches and Surface Noises on 

YOUR PHONOGRAPH 

It fits on any Phonograph 

(or Victrola) using changeable 

needles. It filters sound oscil- 

lations preventing any sounds 

not originally made on the 

record. 

$1.00 Postpaid 

If not entirely satisfied after 

trying return it and we will 

4 cheerfully refund your money, 
F Gold Plated $1.50, postpaid 

VANTONE CO., Dept. C.R., 110 W. 15th St., New York 
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Church Announcements 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. L. V. Rutledge, ministers, 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Mornin 
service at 11. Vesper service at 4. Churc 
school during the morning service. Wednesday 
noon service, 12-12.30. 


CHURCH OF THH DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
ices at 11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Harold B. B. Speight, Ministers. 
Choir of men’s voices; Mr. Raymond Cs Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
with sermon by Rey. Harold BE. B. Speight, 
11 4.M. Holy Communion 12.15. BHaster Carol 
Service 3.80 p.m. Open daily 9-4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles H. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 9.45 a.m. Morning Service, 10.30. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. Vespers on 
Thursday afternoons at 4.30 from November to 
Baster. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
All are welcome. x 

SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), cor- 
ner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (All 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the church.) 
Rey. Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
Maundy Thursday, March 29, 8 pP.m., Bach’s 
“Passion according to St. Matthew,” the choir 
of the First Church assisting. Faster Sunday, 
11 a.M., morning service and communion; 
8 p.m., “The Consecration of Sir Galahad,” a 
pageant. Doors open at 7 P.M. 


